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School Desegregation 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


t is our belief that eventually the matter of 
| seceerezaton will reach the point where 

educators will be told, “O.K., we’re through 
fighting, now you tell us what to do.” 

This is exactly the question, in fact, faced by 
a young Maryland educator charged with de- 
segregating the schools of his county. The op- 
posing factions, after arguing themselves to near- 
exhaustion and realizing that desegregation must 
come, turned to him in his professional capacity 
and asked for guidance. 

This is also the position we foresaw several 
years ago—that every educator in the areas af- 
fected eventually will be asked to assume pro- 
fessional leadership. And this certainly is suf- 
ficient justification, in our opinion, for now taking 
a professional interest in desegregation. 


Educators will not be asked this question all 
at the same time. Those in the Border areas will 
be asked it now and in the near future. Gradu- 
ally, however, the question will be asked farther 
and farther south and farther and farther into 
those communities where segregation has been 
most warmly defended. 

This special issue makes no pretense of an- 
swering questions; it does attempt to present a 
scholarly appraisal of some of the problems of 
desegregation, an appraisal written by profes- 
sional men of both races and from the regions 
where segregation has been practiced. 

We especially congratulate the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission concerned, and thank most 
warmly its liaison member, Dr. W. D. McClur- 
kin, George Peabody College for Teachers, whose 
assistance in planning this issue was invaluable. 
However, responsibility for content is ours.—L.A. 


Integration: A Human Relations Problem 


By GUY B. JOHNSON and RICHARD L. SIMPSON 





HEN WE EXAMINE a problematic situa- 

tion in human relations, it is all too 

easy to characterize the difficulties we 
face as unique ones. It may help us to under- 
stand our problems, however, if we view them 
as embodying perennial features of human re- 
lations present whenever men have lived to- 
gether. In this way we may hope to achieve an 
ordered understanding of our situation, and to 
be guided by what has been learned in the past 
about the interrelated elements of human be- 
havior. 

One group of sociologists has viewed human 
relations as interrelated and changing complexes 
of activities, interactions and relationships, sen- 
timents and values, and symbols.' These concepts 


———— 
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have been found fruitful in analyzing human 
relations situations as diverse as those in mod- 
ern industry, in informal slum gangs, and in 
primitive tribes of fishermen; and we shall em- 
ploy them in our analysis of contemporary race 
relations in the United States. 


ELEMENTS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 
ILLUSTRATED 


The activities in which American whites and 
Negroes have engaged have helped to shape the 
course of relations between them. Their most 
characteristic joint activity has been the cultiva- 
tion of plantation crops in the Old and New 
South. The development of a plantation econ- 
omy in the South led whites to import Negroes 
as slaves; and the continuing importance of agri- 
culture in the South has made this region the 
traditional arena of Negro-white relations. The 
rise of manufacturing has made the North an 
outlet for the South’s rural population surplus, 
both white and Negro, and has thus allowed the 
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scene of a part of our race relations problem to 
shift to a northern setting in the years since 1865. 


Interaction in Joint Activities 


When people take part in joint activities, they 
interact with each other, and formalized or cus- 
tomary relationships grow up to define the forms 
of behavior expected of each person and group 
in dealing with other persons and groups. These 
social relationships with their mutually under- 
stood definitions of interactive behavior may be 
equalitarian in the rights they bestow and the 
obligations they impose on the interacting par- 
ties, or they may be relationships in which one 
party is superordinate and the other is sub- 
ordinate. Equalitarian social relationships are 
most common in small informal groups of like 
individuals who are gathered for conviviality. 
The subordination of one group to another is 
likely to arise when large groups of people who 
are in some significant way “different” from each 
other interact in activities which require the 
allocation of power to some of the participants. 

Activities which have brought whites and Ne- 
groes together have been mainly of this latter 
sort. The bringing of slaves to America, and the 
recent migrations of Negroes to Northern cities 
have been mass movements; the Negroes and 
whites thus thrown together have looked physi- 
cally different from each other; and in respects 
which each group considered important, they 
have been thought to act like distinctive groups. 
The activities which have brought them together 
have required the allocation of authority: Negro 
slaves were put under the control of white mas- 
ters and overseers; and Negro migrants to today’s 
cities take jobs under white employers and fore- 
men. The narrower range of control implicit in 
contractual relationships like those of industrial 
employment, as compared with the all-embrac- 
ing relationship of master to slave, helps to ex- 
plain the weakening of traditional caste lines in 
industrial centers. 


Racial Etiquette Understood 


Since the groups have viewed each other as 
“different,” and since the members of each group 
have thus felt that all individuals in the other 
group are alike with respect to this basic differ- 
ence, the master-slave and employer-employee 
relationships have been carried over into vir- 
tually all situations where white meets Negro. 
The struggles of individual Negroes for land, for 
better jobs, for full citizenship, have been seen 
by whites as imperiling the whole system of 
white dominance over Negroes. Whites, who 
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were on the scene first and held the political and 
economic cards, have put the Negro in his place 
and have kept him there by open force and eco- 
nomic power when necessary, but more often by 
enforcing a largely informal but thoroughly un- 
derstood racial etiquette. Etiquette, a technique 
often employed in social relations to help people 
of different social rank to get along with each 
other with a minimum of embarrassment and 
overt friction, reaches its fullest development in 
the relations between distinctive and unequally 
privileged groups like the castes of India or, to 
a lesser extent, the whites and Negroes of Amer- 
ica. An elaborate system of rigidly observed in- 
tergroup courtesies prevents the lurking power 
of the white group to discipline wayward mem- 
bers of the minority from rising to the surface, 
and allows the daily interaction between whites 
and Negroes to remain pleasant, if superficial. 


Against Subordinate Status 


Any system of social relationships generates 
an accompanying set of sentiments and values. 
A subordinate group may come to believe, like 
the dominant group, that the prevailing rela- 
tionships are best for all concerned. Its members 
may feel that it is wisest and most satisfying to 
accept an inferior social position and to make 
the most of the paternal benevolence of the dom- 
inant group and the accompanying lack of bur- 
densome responsibility. Such an attitude is often 
imputed to Negroes by Southern white writers, 
but it is not likely that very many Negroes have 
been as thoroughly contented with their lot as 
these whites have made them out to be. Negro 
writers have been all but unanimous in declar- 
ing that every Negro chafes to some extent un- 
der his subordinate status, and that even Uncle 
Tom with his hat in his hand nourishes a secret 
complaint against the social order which tells 
him he is inferior to others. Negroes, like whites, 
are exposed to the American belief that one man 
is as good as another and that all should be given 
an equal chance to prove their worth. It is pos- 
sible that many Negroes in isolated rural areas— 
those who appear most contented to the whites 
around them—have never systematically ques- 
tioned the social order in which they live, but 
often feel fierce resentment against whites by 
whom they feel cheated or exploited and against 
whom they cannot strike back. 

The prevailing sentiment among whites, North 
and South, is that Negroes and whites should 
stay apart “socially” although they may work 
together so long as the working relationships are 
well defined and the whites are in command. 
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Whites are inclined to believe that Negroes are 
intellectually retarded, unclean in person, and 
inferior by nature in innumerable other respects. 
Above all, whites feel that there should be no 
uncontrolled contact between Negro men and 
white women. These white attitudes regarding 
“social equality” historically have arisen partly 
as a response to clashes of economic interests, 
and they may be called upon to mask the desire 
of whites for political or economic domination; 
but they are nonetheless very real attitudes and 
not merely rationalizations of ulterior motives. 
They are learned by nearly every American child 
through the same process by which he learns his 
language, his religion, and his social attitudes 
and prejudices. They are held by people who 
have nothing personally to gain from racial dis- 
crimination except the satisfaction that comes 
from seeing their cherished beliefs practiced. 


The Influence of “Democracy” 


There is, at the same time, a competing senti- 
ment among whites. As Gunnar Myrdal has 
made clear, the sentiment of fair play and equal- 
ity of opportunity—everything summed up in 
the word “democracy”—is deeply ingrained in 
the American consciousness. White Americans 
believe in these things, and they are not entire- 
ly unaware of the inconsistency between the 
democratic creed and the denial of equality to 
Negroes. Furthermore, American whites believe 
in being friendly and polite in their dealings 
with people; and especially in the more favored 
strata of society, where leaders of action and 
opinion are found, they frown on violence and 
want sweet reasonableness to govern the ap- 
proach to disagreements. These sentiments help 
to explain why there has been so much ready 
acceptance of the fact of school integration in 
places where it has occurred, and why the re- 
cent mob action at the University of Alabama 
appears to have been the work of a minority and 
drew strong criticism from most action and opin- 
ion leaders. 

Myrdal has pointed out that the forms of ra- 
cial discrimination are unequal in the impor- 
tance attached to them by whites. The discrim- 
ination most important to whites, and the one 
which they will fight hardest to preserve, is the 
ban against intermarriage and sexual intercourse 

een Negro men and white women. Then, in 
descending order of importance, come the social 
etiquettes of segregation and Negro deference, 
separation in the use of schools and public fa- 
cilities, political disfranchisement, discrimination 
in law courts and by the police, and least im- 
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portant, discrimination in the economic sphere. 
Myrdal adds that this rank order of importance 
is precisely the reverse of the order of impor- 
tance attached to discriminations by Negroes. 
Negroes are most desirous of attaining equality 
in the economic, legal, and political spheres; but 
few of them have the slightest interest in hob- 
nobbing with whites or in intermarriage.? 

It may help us in understanding the current 
school situation to note that while many whites 
are willing to concede equal rights in the eco- 
nomic, political, and legal spheres, or at least to 
admit in principle their justifiability, few whites 
in the South have been emotionally or intellec- 
tually prepared for sudden integration of schools 
and public facilities. These latter forms of dis- 
crimination stand fairly high on the white man’s 
rank order of importance; and they have come 
under sudden and heavy attack before the Negro 
has won full integration in the lower-ranked 
areas of economics, law, and politics. However, 
it is a hopeful portent for the peaceful solution 
of our racial problems that the forms of discrim- 
ination most disliked by Negroes are the ones 
which whites are most willing to give up. 


Symbols of Etiquette 


Certain aspects of the relationships which gov- 
ern social interaction come to be viewed as 
symbols which dramatize the relationships and 
the sentiments and values associated with them. 
Symbols of this kind are rife in the field of race 
relations. The etiquette of race relations—the 
tipping of hats and the use of the term “Sir” by 
Negroes, the use of first names by whites in 
addressing Negroes, and so on—is significant not 
only as a regulative device which tells Negroes 
and whites what they must do in social inter- 
action with each other, but also as a constella- 
tion of symbols which dramatizes the relations of 
the races and the belief system of white dom- 
inance. In communities where this racial eti- 
quette is still practiced in its most developed 
form, members of both races are continually 
reminded of their disparate positions, and these 
positions must seem a part of the very bedrock 
of the natural order. 

The purity of white womanhood is a symbolic 
weapon often used by whites who wish to pre- 
serve segregation. Whenever some new form of 
integration is proposed, the specter of intermar- 
riage and racial amalgamation is easily evoked, 
and new types of interracial activity appear far 
more threatening to whites as symbols than they 
would seem of themselves. 

Critical incidents and racial pioneers have a 
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great symbolic impact on both Negroes and 
whites. Successful Negroes like Marian Ander- 
son, Jackie Robinson, and Ralph Bunche fire the 
hopes of Negroes everywhere. In competitive 
interracial athletics, the entire conflict between 
the races may be enacted symbolically on the 
playing field. This is especially true in boxing, a 
sport in which the opponents actually try to in- 
jure each other. Not until fairly recently could 
Negro boxers easily obtain matches with white 
opponents. Jack Johnson, the best boxer of his 
time, found it difficult to secure a chance at the 
world heavyweight championship; and when 
he finally won the title, whites cast about in 
alarm for a “white hope” who could beat him. 
Negroes throughout the United States took pride 
in the achievements of Joe Louis, and there 
probably was more than pride in their enjoy- 
ment as he pulverized a series of white chal- 
lengers. 


Attempts at Moderation 


Just as Negroes derive new hope from the ac- 
complishments of their pioneers in race rela- 
tions, a single breach in the color line may sym- 
bolize to whites the crumbling of the entire 
structure of race separation. Administrators at 
southern white universities to which Negroes 
have been admitted have recognized that sym- 
bolic incidents may intensify the resistance of 
whites to innovation. They have tried to spot 
potential “trouble” on the campus and to avoid 
any overt conflict which might get into the head- 
lines. For example, in one university it was dis- 
covered that a Negro who was being admitted 
had an unsavory police record and a dishon- 
orable discharge from the Army. Conferences 
with him and his advisers resulted in his early 
withdrawal. In another instance a Negro stu- 
dent was attracting unfavorable attention be- 
cause of his emotional reactions and ill manners. 
His dean, realizing that the man needed psy- 
chiatric help and that his behavior might soon 
lead to an unfortunate incident, acted swiftly to 
get him to withdraw and to enter a hospital. 
University administrators have kept publicity 
about their new Negro students to a minimum, 
so that whites in the surrounding communities 
have hardly been aware of their presence. In 
these ways, administrators have insured that 
conflict situations would be avoided and that 
early experiences with university integration 
would allay the anxieties of whites. Similarly the 
NAACP has tried to confine its support to stu- 
dious and personable Negro applicants who 
would elicit favorable attitudes among whites. 
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Thus we see that social behavior is a blend 
of activities, interactions and relationships, sen- 
timents and values, and symbols, and that all of 
these interrelated elements have played a part 
in shaping the current racial situation in the 
United States. In the following section of this 
paper we shall consider some additional ways in 
which a focus on these elements may be helpful 
in understanding the trends in race relations and 
perhaps in dealing with them. Then the paper 
will conclude by tracing in broad outline the 
course of white-Negro relations in the United 
States, and sizing up the current situation and 
future prospects of school integration. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN 
INTERGROUP BEHAVIOR 


The plantation system profoundly influenced 
the relations between whites and Negroes, but 
some contemporary trends in the activities en- 
gaged in by the two groups may alter the his- 
toric pattern of their relationships. The tech- 
nological requirements of modern industry some- 
times make segregation within the plant incon- 
venient or even costly. An example observed by 
Charles S. Johnson is found in tobacco manu- 
facturing: 


Tobacco was at first a virtual Negro monopoly, 
before the use of machinery and, later, a racial 
stratification along occupational lines arose. .. . 
But a modern industry changes too rapidly, and is 
too complex for a caste system. Progressive change 
of method has created new tasks and displaced old 
ones. The exigencies of change have placed a tre- 
mendous strain upon the traditional distances 
which separate the white and Negro workers. Physi- 
cal segregation can in most instances be only sym- 
bolic and can hold effectively only so long as the 
workers insist upon racial segregation for social 
reasons.® 


The breakdown of caste barriers by industrial- 
ization has taken place more extensively in In- 
dia, when workers of many castes have been 
employed in the same factories. The demands of 
factory production do not permit workers to 
observe the elaborate caste etiquette of tradi- 
tional India, and in the factories this etiquette 
has been largely dispensed with. In particular, 
workers are willing to take advantage of the 
meals provided by plant kitchens, even though 
this requires them to ignore caste laws and rit- 
uals pertaining to food preparation, serving, and 
consumption. In the same way, Jewish orthodoxy 
and Jewish-Gentile separateness are breached in 
our own country in situations where Kosher re- 
quirements are not practicable. 
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Many industrial labor unions have abandoned 
racial discrimination within their ranks and have 
been active in combating it. This policy is due 
in part to the liberal ideology of union leaders; 
but it is also the result of economic necessity. 
Mass unions must treat Negroes and whites 
equally, else Negroes can become strikebreakers 
and low-wage competitors with white workers. 


Perpetuations of Distrust 


We have mentioned earlier that the perceived 
differences between whites and Negroes, and 
the superordinate-subordinate nature of their re- 
lations, have been factors in the perpetuation of 
mutual mistrust. A hopeful sign in their relations 
is the growing frequency with which they take 
part in joint activities, as equals. If they are in- 
creasingly thrown together in such joint activi- 
ties, members of each group may cease to view 
the others as queer and different; and friendly 
sentiments may sometimes arise. Robin Williams 
observes that contact between representatives of 
different groups is most productive of friendli- 
ness between them if they interact “as function- 
al equals, on a common task jointly accepted as 
worthwhile.”® Opinion polls during World War 
ll, for example, disclosed that white soldiers 
who had experienced combat in racially mixed 
units were much more likely to favor integration 
than were those who had not served in such 
units.© While Negroes and whites may interact 
less frequently nowadays than they did under 
the plantation system, their interactions today 
are more likely than before to be of the equali- 
tarian sort described by Williams. The factory 
situations described above and, once integration 
has been instituted, the situation in the public 
schools are of this kind. 

George Homans has summarized the findings 
of a wide range of sociological studies with re- 
gard to the interrelation of activities, interac- 
tions, and sentiments when people come together 
as equals in joint tasks. What he says is relevant:* 


If the frequency of interaction between two or 
more persons increases, the degree of their liking 
for one another will increase, and vice versa. 

... persons who feel sentiments of liking for one 
another will express those sentiments in activities 
over and above the activities (required of them), 
and these activities may further strengthen the sen- 
timents of liking. 

The more frequently persons interact with one 
another, the more alike in some respects both their 
activities and sentiments tend to become. 

... persons who interact with one another fre- 
quently are more like one another in their activities 
than they are like other persons with whom they 
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interact less frequently. . . . It is only when people 
interact as social equals and when their jobs are not 
sharply differentiated that (this) hypothesis comes 
fully into its own. 


Jazz musicians, a racially diverse group, pro- 
vide an illustration of these principles. They 
interact frequently and intensely, each band 
working as a team and going on long road trips 
together. Sentiments of liking arise, and the mu- 
sicians are apt to stay up all night “jamming” 
for their own pleasure after their paid work is 
done. Through this frequent interaction they 
form common sentiments and participate in 
shared activities. These activities and sentiments 
become a badge of the profession, consciously 
used to set professionals off from musical 
“squares” and the laity. Thus this group evolves 
a common argot and a common view of life, and 
extremely intense friendships develop among 
them. This process is facilitated by the fact that 
the work of all musicians is quite similar even 
though they play different instruments, and by 
the equalitarian nature of the work in which 
even the leader, in a true jazz band, is no more 
than the first among equals. These men believe 
deeply in the worthwhileness of their joint task, 
so that a man’s musical ability is virtually the 
sole criterion by which his fellows evaluate him; 
it matters not whether he is white or black. Jazz 
musicians are probably the least race-conscious 
group in our society. Their bands became ra- 
cially integrated as soon as the public appeared 
likely to tolerate this integration; and long be- 
fore this time, musicians of both colors came 
together for after-hour jam sessions. White mu- 
sicians play under Negro leaders, and Negro 
musicians play under white leaders. 


Limits of Legal Success 


While race relations among the general pub- 
lic are unlikely to become as idyllic as those 
among jazzmen, tendencies toward the same 
processes in attenuated form may be expected 
as school attendance and work become increas- 
ingly interracial. In the southern schools, Ne- 
groes and whites will not, in the near future, 
attend social functions together, however ami- 
cable their relations may become in strictly aca- 
demic matters. They will, however, be thrown 
together as equals in the classroom, and perhaps 
on extracurricular activity committees and on 
athletic teams. Athletics are already integrated 
in the public schools of formerly segregated bor- 
der areas like the District of Columbia, although 
this step will not come easily or soon in the 
Deep South. 
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Under these relatively equalitarian conditions, 
with Negro and white children interacting daily 
in common activities instead of being split into 
separate social worlds, some change in inter- 
racial sentiments is bound to occur. Whites will 
continue to believe in “no social equality,” but 
they will become more willing to treat Negroes 
as equals at least in limited and well defined 
situations. Negroes will not have achieved full 
integration into American life, and their resent- 
ment of their status may actually increase as they 
find that gaining admission to unsegregated 
schools is only a small part of the battle; but 
they will learn to be less uneasy about assuming 
equality in interaction with white people, and 
they may even learn to forget, during brief pe- 
riods of common endeavor, that some people are 
Negroes and others are not 


“Worthwhileness of the Task” 


That school integration will not lead to inter- 
racial relations as intimate as those among jazz 
musicians is understandable in view of the 
“worthwhileness of the task” as seen by the par- 
ticipants. Public school pupils are by no means 
deeply committed to their school work; they are 
apt to look on it as one of life’s misfortunes. 
Their after-school activities and their within- 
school clique life remains more important to 
them than the academic tasks which, in inte- 
grated schools, they will share with members of 
the other race. Therefore these interracial ac- 
tivities will not absorb their attention sufficient- 
ly to make them forget the racial sentiments they 
have formed in other situations. In the same way, 
white pupils from opposite sides of the tracks 
are more committed to their out-of-school ac- 
tivities and social ties than to their academic 
work; and in milltown schools, to name an exam- 
ple, business-class children continue to look 
down on the mill workers’ children with whom 
they attend classes. 

This is why athletics, the great democratizer 
in the public schools, may be the most effective 
avenue for the true integration of Negroes into 
school life. A friend of the writers has described 
what happened in his New Jersey high school. 
Negroes were almost wholly excluded from ex- 
tracurricular interaction with whites until a star 
Negro halfback led the football team to a state 
championship one year. This boy was the hero 
of the school, and became the first Negro elected 
to a class office. The following year another Ne- 
gro football player was elected to an office. In 
this way the ice was broken. In succeeding 
years many Negroes were elected to offices in- 
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cluding that of class president, and not all of 
them were athletes. This case illustrates how 
activities and the values associated with them 
can become symbols which affect sentiments and 
interactions. 

The foregoing discussion has assumed that 
integration will have occurred; it has said noth- 
ing about the ways in which integration will be 
put into effect. The concluding section of this 
paper will consider the process of formal inte- 
gration of the schools at some length. For the 
present we shall observe merely that as soon as 
integration takes place anywhere, this fact ac- 
quires symbolic importance in other localities, 
Once Maryland and West Virginia have fully 
integrated their schools, Virginia and North 
Carolina will find it harder to stem the tide, be- 
cause Negroes in these states will redouble their 
antisegregation efforts and whites will become 
less sure of their strength. When the whites of 
the Upper South finally succumb, their capitula- 
tion will deal a further blow to white resistance 
in the Deep South. The immediate effect of this 
may be to encourage extremist actions, but the 
final effect will be to weaken the ability of re- 
sponsible leaders to maintain a disciplined re- 
sistance movement. 


PAST NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 


The course of Negro-white relations in this 
country has been a series of uneasy accommo- 
dations broken by periods of transition. Each ac- 
commodation has been a settling down to modes 
of interaction which have allowed life to move 
along a commonly understood path. In each time 
of transition, previously dormant interracial con- 
flicts have forced a turbulent casting about for 
new adjustments which would enable life to 
resume its placid flow. The direction of this se- 
ries of accommodations has been from the com- 
plete racial inequality of slavery to the full 
equality which may emerge in the distant future. 
Slavery and the “separate-but-equal” doctrine 
which is now under attack have represented 
temporary accommodations. Our present stage 
is one of transition toward some new accommo- 
dation whose exact nature cannot be foreseen. 


Slavery as an Accommodation 


When the first slaves were brought to the 
New World, their legal status was unclear but 
socially they were not regarded in the same way 
as were white indentured servants. From the 
start, racial prejudice among the whites set the 
pattern of relations between whites and Ne- 
groes. Before the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, inherited lifetime slavery and the social 
relationships of caste had crystallized in Mary- 
land and Virginia; and these patterns were re- 
peated throughout the slaveholding states. 

Slavery may be thought of as an accommoda- 
tion, since its very existence presupposes some 
sort of modus vivendi. There may have been 
subtle friction underneath the surface, and vio- 
lence occasionally erupted; but there neverthe- 
less were mutual adjustment, good will, and a 
high degree of cooperation. 


Transition During the Reconstruction Period 


With the Civil War and emancipation, this 
slavery accommodation was shattered. There 
was open hostility on both sides. The carpetbag 
governments with their enforcement of a new 
equality became, to the whites of the South, 
hated symbols of defeat and social ruin. Unable 
at first to fight openly, whites carried on guer- 
rilla warfare through the Ku-Klux Klan and a 
dozen similar organizations. Negro reactions 
ranged from the effects of some to establish, 
with Northern assistance, a new set of relation- 
ships in which they had full citizenship and 
economic opportunity, to the continued loyalty 
of others who stayed on the plantations of their 
old masters. Probably most Negroes were al- 
ternately hopeful and confused, wanting equali- 
ty but not having been trained to practice it 
effectively. Almost all whites, on the other hand, 
were united in their determination to reestablish 
white supremacy. 

After the Southern Democratic Party over- 
threw the Reconstruction governments, whites 
set about to restore, as nearly as they could, the 
old relationships. Constitutions and legal codes 
were revised to remove obnoxious provisions 
and to separate the races in schools and in pub- 
lic facilities—a technique for the subordination 
of the Negro. Gradually the Negro was shorn of 
almost every vestige of political participation. 
What could not be done by law was done by 
social pressure and custom. Negroes, however, 
continued to resist subordination—or at least to 
offend in small ways the white sentiment that 
Negroes should “stay in their place” —and lynch- 
ing came to the front as a tactic in the struggle 
against equality. Whites realized that when Ne- 
groes in a locality grew obstreperous, the lynch- 
ing of a Negro—any Negro if the actual culprit 
could not be found or identified—could serve as 
a potent symbol of white superordination and 
instill in all Negroes an understanding of the 
way matters stood. 
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The Separate-But-Equal Accommodation 


Soon the white man had his way. The Negro 
was put firmly in his place, where he was des- 
tined to stay for several decades. This accommo- 
dation was recognized and observed by both 
sides, whether or not they were equally pleased 
with it. The separate-but-equal doctrine, which 
of course did not really mean equal, was accept- 
ed by Booker T. Washington in 1895 in his 
famous statement, “In all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” The doctrine received legal blessing 
from the Supreme Court in 1896 in its Plessy v. 
Ferguson decision upholding segregation on 
public carriers. After this decision, Southern 
whites were free to segregate the races in vir- 
tually any situation; and they took liberal ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Lynchings gradu- 
ally declined from their high-water mark of the 
eighties and nineties. The new accommodation 
was relatively easy for the South because the 
economic activities of the region continued to 
center in one-crop agriculture, as they had 
throughout the South’s history. The whites had 
kept control of the land with the overthrow of 
the Reconstruction governments, and they sim- 
ply made sharecroppers and farm laborers of 
their former slaves. Negroes were nowhere pow- 
erful enough to offer effective resistance to their 
subordination; and such white reformism as 
existed was more concerned with antitrust legis- 
lation, feminism, assimilation of immigrants, and 
prohibition than with the plight of the Negro. 


THE CURRENT TRANSITION 


Despite the efforts of the NAACP from its in- 
ception in 1909, no serious inroads were made 
on the system of racial segregation until the mid- 
thirties. At about that time the attack on segre- 
gation through litigation began to gather force, 
and it has now risen to a crescendo which shows 
no signs of abating. In 1935 the University of 
Maryland was ordered by the courts to admit a 
Negro to its law school in the absence of com- 
parable facilities in its state-supported Negro in- 
stitution, and in 1938 the University of Missouri 
would probably have admitted a Negro if he 
had followed up on the advantage given him by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Gaines v. 
Canada. In 1940, the University of West Vir- 
ginia, seeing the direction of the legal current, 
began to admit Negro students. During World 
War II, President Roosevelt's FEPC Executive 
Order set a pattern that was copied shortly after 
the War in several Northern and Western states. 
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The Truman administration and many members 
of Congress aroused national controversy with 
their civil rights programs. Pressures on state 
and city legislators were successful in making 
nondiscrimination a requirement in many pub- 
lic housing programs. The Armed Services began 
to integrate their troops. 


First Successes in Higher Education 


After the War the NAACP returned to the 
legal attack with vigor and with a strong deter- 
mination to push toward a show-down battle on 
the constitutionality of segregation per se. Once 
the principle had been established that facilities 
must be equal in fact or else they could not re- 
main separate, the road was opened for a con- 
certed drive for the admission of Negroes to 
state-supported institutions of higher education. 
Few Southern states pretended to provide full- 
scale graduate and professional education for 
Negroes, and not even their undergraduate pro- 
grams could be regarded as equal to those fur- 
nished for white students. Indeed, in 1948 only 
one state-supported Negro institution—North 
Carolina College—was accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, whereas every 
white state university was accredited. In state 
after state, Negroes were admitted by court or- 
der to previously all-white universities. 

Meanwhile, Negroes began to pepper away at 
the public schools, using the same arguments as 
those which were succeeding on the university 
level. When the courts threatened to grant Ne- 
gro petitioners access to white schools in a few 
areas, the whites in these localities grew alarmed. 
When the school board in a certain county in 
one of the Southeastern states was ordered to 
equalize library facilities in its Negro high 
school promptly, or else admit Negroes to the 
white high school, the board hastily sent a man 
to see what bargains he could pick up in second- 
hand books in the capital city. He managed to 
buy enough inexpensive old editions to equalize 
the number of books per student in the two li- 
braries; but the court was not convinced by this 
stratagem, because some one brought to its at- 
tention that many of the newly purchased vol- 
umes were in French and German, languages 
with which the local Negro pupils had little 
familiarity. The county staved off integration 
for the time by securing another fresh batch of 
books, in English. 

In its unanimous May 17, 1954 decision, the 
Supreme Court removed the last constitutional 
underpinning from the system of racially sepa- 
rate schools. This decision affirmed that even 
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though Negro and white facilities may appear 
equal in every respect, the very act of segregat- 
ing Negroes constitutes discrimination, because 
it brands them as inferior to whites. This view 
should not startle anyone, although Southern 
whites now stoutly deny that any such stigma- 
tization is intended when schools are made sep- 
arate. 


The Background of Transition 


Why is it that a sudden wave of Negro pro- 
test and litigation has disturbed the segregated 
accommodation which faced hardly a ripple of 
articulate opposition for so many years? A num- 
ber of potentially disruptive factors seems to 
have been building up strength for a long time, 
though it was not until the past 20 years that 
their full effect was felt. Predominant among 
these have been the new economic activities in 
which Negroes increasingly have participated. 
Not only has the migration of Negroes to North- 
ern and Southern cities and employment in in- 
dustry thrown them into new interactive rela- 
tionships with whites, away from the informal 
controls of their behavior which operate in small 
towns and the countryside; their improved eco- 
nomic status has enabled them to partake of a 
mass culture which they share with whites, 
through radio, television, commercial amuse- 
ments, and the ability of their children to com- 
plete more years of school before having to help 
earn a living; and this mass culture has reduced 
whatever differences there may actually have 
been in outlook between whites and Negroes, 
and heightened the desire of Negroes for full 
participation in American life. Life in the North, 
with its lack of legally enforced segregation ex- 
cept in housing, has given many Negroes a taste 
of partial integration and whetted the appetites 
of their leaders for more. 

The overthrow of the white primary by the 
Supreme Court in 1944 (Smith v. Allwright) has 
allowed growing political participation by Ne- 
groes in many areas of the South; and increased 
education and intellectual sophistication have 
made Negroes more aware of the possibilities of 
political and legal action to remove their dis- 
abilities. This greater awareness, coupled with 
rising incomes, has led to growing financial sup- 
port of protest agencies, while an increasing 
pool of educated Negroes has supplied talented 
leaders for the integration movement. The newly 
articulate movement has enlisted the aid of 
sympathetic whites who might never have been 
interested enough to do anything if their atten- 
tion had not been called continually to the racial 
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problem. The growing Negro vote has helped to 
produce in white politicians a new solicitude for 
the Negro. 


Residential Areas and Integration 


Such then is the current state of affairs. Ne- 
groes are demanding integration, the courts are 
on their side, but most Southern whites continue 
to resist. The pattern of residential location of 
both races will play a role in the speed and ease 
with which integration takes place. As was to 
be expected, Border States and certain scattered 
areas in adjacent states have been the quickest 
to begin compliance with the high court decree. 
States in the intermediate zone, including rough- 
ly Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
large portions of Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, have avoided compliance with the 
order but have not lost their heads over the 
matter or threatened drastic action. They will 
probably follow the Border areas into desegre- 
gation after their series of legal subterfuges have 
been exhausted. The Deep South zone of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and Louisiana will fight hard to preserve seg- 
regation, and will be the last region to allow 
any effective degree of it. Indeed, the only vio- 
lent incident in connection with integration of 
almost 150 public and private higher institutions 
has been the recent one at the University of 
Alabama, and the only previous near-incident 
took place at Louisiana State University. Extra- 
legal economic reprisals against Negroes who 
push for integration have already begun under 
the auspices of white Citizens’ Councils in Mis- 
sissippi; and some brutality may follow where 
economic sanctions do not work. The “stages” 
of transition which we shall outline presently 
will occur at different times and at varying 
speeds in these different regions of the South. 


Local Pressures and Desegregation 


The heavy concentration of Negroes in some 
parts of the South augments the reluctance of 
whites in these areas to integrate the schools. 
In the Delta section of Mississippi, for instance, 
white schools would be fairly inundated with 
Negro pupils in the event of large-scale integra- 
tion. In the District of Columbia, however, Ne- 
groes make up over half the school population; 
yet integration has been completed there with 
only one minor delaying action, a “strike” by 
pupils who probably were motivated more by 
an excuse to play hookey than by deep-seated 
racial antipathy. Many white District residents 
are recent immigrants from sections where anti- 
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Negro sentiment is relatively undeveloped; and 
furthermore, the government of the District is 
in the hands of the federal government, which is 
comparatively immune to pressures from local 
citizens. 

Residential distribution within localities will 
be a key factor in the integration movement. 
throughout the country provide a clue, the in- 
tact in many cities, where it will be the basis of 
continued school segregation not officially de- 
termined by race. The areas of mixed racial 
occupancy contain for the most part the lower 
socioeconomic classes of both races, who cannot 
take refuge in private schools and are the most 
prone to physical violence in disputes. If the 
reactions of whites to residential invasion of 
their neighborhoods by Negroes in cities 
throughout the country provides a clue, the in- 
vasion of white schools may bring trouble. 

In rural areas, the races are residentially in- 
terspersed so that gerrymandering of school dis- 
tricts will not be possible. However, rural Ne- 
groes are the least likely of any Negroes to push 
hard for immediate integration, since they re- 
main economically dependent upon whites and 
socially deferent to them. Perhaps by the time 
rural school segregation becomes the focus of 
attack, successful urban integration will provide 
evidence to whites that school integration does 
not lead to a breakdown of all caste barriers. In 
this case rural whites may not resist so vigorous- 
ly as they would if integration were forced on 
them today. 


Social Class and Integration 


Class differentials in sentiments, values, and 
interactive relationships will affect the course of 
integration. The white upper classes are upset 
over the notion of racial integration, but they 
can if need be send their children to private 
schools. In private they might smile indulgently 
on violence, but their class values are opposed to 
the indignity of rioting and they would seldom 
take active part in it. 

The white middle classes are frightened, the 
more so because private schools are a luxury 
they can ill afford. Many of them have experi- 
enced little close or enduring contact with Ne- 
groes. They do not understand what motivates 
the Negro to seek integration, and they picture 
the integration movement as the product of 
agitation by outside radicals among a previously 
docile mass of contented Negroes. They are in- 
decisive about what to do, but have faith that 
“something” will be done by way of legal eva- 
sion of the Court decree. From them comes sup- 
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port for improbable schemes like interposition 
and segregation on the basis of “health and 
morals.” Many of them also are in a position to 
enforce economic sanctions against insurgent 
Negroes. 

The white lower classes have not thought the 
matter out systematically, but they have little 
concern with the legal niceties of the Negro’s 
constitutional rights. These people have the least 
opportunity to escape. They cannot use private 
schools, and many of them live in interracial 
neighborhoods. They have often felt hostile to 
the Negro as a real or imagined economic com- 
petitor, and have found him a convenient scape- 
goat for the frustrations arising from their own 
precarious position in society. 

To the Negro upper and middle classes, equal- 
ity is an almost sacred value and the schools are 
a symbol of the struggle for it. There is, how- 
ever, some anxiety among them since many of 
them depend for their business and profession- 
al livelihoods on segregated institutions and on 
a segregated Negro clientele. 

The Negro lower classes are accustomed to a 
subordinate position in economic and social re- 
lationships with whites. They have comparative- 
ly little enthusiasm for education and are not 
well prepared to compete with whites in intel- 
lectual endeavor. Very likely these people are 
highly indifferent to the whole issue of integra- 
tion; what they would like most is a chance for 
economic betterment. Nevertheless, lower-class 
Negroes are a potential source for retaliation in 
kind if Negroes are attacked by whites. At the 
University of Alabama this February, local Ne- 
groes may have wondered why Miss Lucy was 
so determined to study in a white university; 
but two of them physically attacked a white 
student, thus symbolizing as best they could 
their support of Miss Lucy in the interracial 
conflict. 

The picture we have drawn is of course over- 
simplified. Varied sentiments can be found 
among all strata of both racial groups, and with- 
in each race there are those who do not agree 
with the majority. Whites who favor integration 
are found mainly in the younger generation of 
the middle class. Their pro-integration senti- 
ments have been formed through education, 
contacts with people who are racially unpreju- 
diced, and liberal religious teachings taken se- 
riously. A number of lower-class Negroes, still 
psychologically as well as economically depend- 
ent on whites, do not favor integration. These 
deviants in each race are disliked increasingly 
by the majority in this time of transition and 
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conflict. Earlier they might have been consid- 
ered merely eccentric; but now, more and more, 
they are looked upon as traitors to their groups’ 
causes. Sentiments are polarizing. 


STAGES IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


For convenience, the events to be expected in 
the process of school integration may be broken 
into three stages of transition. The timing of 
different patterns will vary between and within 
regions; what has occurred already in two short 
years in some Border areas may not happen for 
25 years in the Deep South; but roughly the 
same order of events probably will be observed 
everywhere. 

Stage I. This is the stage of shock, confusion, 
and impulsive proposals for resisting or delay- 
ing the end of segregation. It was initiated by 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
The breathing spell allowed by the fact that the 
Court’s implementation decrees were not issued 
until a year later was supposed to give the South 
a chance to “cool off,” but it also had the effect 
of allowing the political and emotional opposi- 
tion to desegregation to become vocal and or- 
ganized. The reaction in many Border-state areas 
has been one of mild shock only: “Integration 
isn’t so bad. Let’s get on with it.” In the middle 
tier of Southern states the typical reaction of 
white people is: “Let’s sit steady and hold the 
line in every legal way we can. We may have 
to give in eventually, but at least we can buy a 
little time.” In the Deep South the dominant 
white reaction is: “We will never submit to inte- 
gration. We will resist by all legal means, but if 
necessary we will resort to force,” 

During this stage Negroes marked time more 
or less until the implementation decrees were 
issued, after which they have begun further liti- 
gation to force compliance with the decrees and 
to extend the principle of nonsegregation to 
other aspects of life. Whites have been casting 
about for “legal” devices with which to circum- 
vent the mandates of the Court. The Gray Plan 
in Virginia to abolish the public schools and to 
subsidize quasi-private education is one such 
attempt, and South Carolina with its proposal 
to turn the schools over to private educational 
agencies and Georgia with its plan to subsidize 
the individual pupil have come up with similar 
schemes. The North Carolina plan to return 
practically all authority to the local school dis- 
tricts so that integration will proceed at a 
snail’s pace through district-by-district litiga- 
tion is another approach. So is Louisiana's ill- 
starred attempt to keep segregated schools 
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through the police power of the state to act in 
the interests of “health, morals, and welfare,” the 
first of these plans to have been thrown out by 
the courts. 

The proposals of the various states will event- 
ually all meet with fates similar to that of the 
Louisiana scheme. They are fundamentally un- 
realistic, almost magical attempts to ward off a 
threat. The idea of “interposition,” for example, 
is an effort to exhume the !ong-since repudiated 
doctrine of nullification by pretending that giv- 
ing it a new name has altered its basic character. 
Such incantations show how human groups in 
distress find it more comforting to do something, 
to do anything, than to submit passively to a 
threatening situation.* However, these plans will 
be of value to the white defense forces in delay- 
ing the actual integration of the schools; and 
this delay may be, in the long run, a good thing 
all around since it will allow time for all parties 
concerned to grow accustomed to the idea of 
integration before they are actually faced with 
it in the flesh. 

Stage II. This is the stage of conflict, and in 
extreme situations it may be characterized by 
chaotic and violent reactions. The Border states 
have for the most part passed through this stage 
with only sporadic overt conflicts and have set- 
tled down to the next stage, but the middle and 
Deep South states are waging a bitter campaign 
of resistance to integration. 

Litigation and legislative maneuvers may 
themselves be forms of conflict, but, as we have 
pointed out already, they are likely to have only 
temporary success in staving off desegregation. 
It is a well known fact that lawyers and legisla- 
tors are aware of the futility of most of the stat- 
utory and procedural resistance tactics, but they 
wish to buy whatever time they can and to es- 
tablish a political record for last-ditch “legal” 
stands. The masses, however, have less sophisti- 
cation in the American constitutional system and 
in the “rules of the game” which legal experts 
and politicians usually accept, even though re- 
luctantly; therefore they are in for bitter sur- 
prises when they learn that their faith in new 
legislation, interposition, and the like, was with- 
out foundation. 

The failure of legislative and judicial efforts to 
block public school integration, along with reali- 
zation that more and more schools are actually 
being integrated and that the threat may become 
reality “in our town,” sets the stage for the use 
of extra-legal methods of resistance. Since the 
Supreme Court decision in 1954, upwards of 
seventy-five white resistance organizations have 
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sprung up. They have many members from the 
upper strata of white society, and most of them 
disclaim any intention of using violence, but 
their rank and file members will not long re- 
frain. Thus a large part of the South is now en- 
tering the stage in which violence and quasi- 
violent pressures may well come to assume seri- 
ous proportions. There have already been some 
tragic incidents, and the general patterns of 
pressure and intimidation which will character- 
ize this stage are emerging already. 

For example, in addition to several killings of 
Negroes who were symbols of the Negro’s fight 
for integration, there have been threats of vio- 
lence against whites who hold pro-integration 
views; and there was the riotous episode at the 
University of Alabama. Somewhat less violent, 
but perhaps more effective and insidious as a 
mass resistance weapon, is the pattern of eco- 
nomic pressures which has begun to emerge. 
Landlords can control their tenants, and it will 
be hard to find a Negro tenant in the Black Belt 
who says openly that he wants his children to go 
to school with white pupils. Wholesalers and 
supply houses can harass Negro business men, 
public officials and other groups can harass Ne- 
gro professional men, and school boards can 
threaten Negro teachers with loss of contracts 
if integration ever comes. The activities of the 
Mississippi White Citizens’ Councils during 
1955-56 already have provided a preview of what 
is likely to become common in other states. Pres- 
sures of this kind against Negroes will probably 
be most effective in the smaller communities, 
where the dependence of Negroes upon whites 
has a more personal quality than in the cities 
and can assume subtler and more varied forms. 
In cities, Negroes are themselves able to offer 
organized resistance to white attack, as was 
demonstrated in their recent Montgomery, Ala- 
bama boycott of city busses in protest against 
segregated seating. 

Economic sanctions will be the work of white 
community leaders. The lower strata of whites, 
with the tacit blessing of these leaders, will at 
times resort to violence and threats of violence. 
When this happens, Negroes may well retaliate, 
and the prolongation of violent interaction will 
delay peaceful accommodation. 

There are some reasons to hope, however, that 
violence will not be very widespread or per- 
sistent. This is not 1875. On neither side are feel- 
ings quite as aroused as they were in the post- 
Civil War era; and a sizable segment of Negro 
and white leadership places a high value on 
cool-headed solutions to problems, realizing that 
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violent tactics bring much ultimate harm to 
everyone. Furthermore, the growing industrial 
and commercial activities of the South require 
social stability for their success, and their lead- 
ers know it. These business leaders are power- 
ful men, and their encouragement of moderation 
will carry weight. 

Along with their efforts to abolish segregation 
in the schools Negroes will devote some of their 
energy to waging similar attacks against segre- 
gation in common carriers, hotels and restau- 
rants, parks, and other public gathering places. 
With so many precedents established in the 
school integration program, the legal battles in 
these other areas probably will be won more 
quickly. Negroes will begin gradually to make 
use of these unsegregated facilities, especially in 
the upper parts of the South. 

These legal struggles won, Negroes will real- 
ize that the end of legal segregation has not 
gained them equality. They will still be dis- 
criminated against in finding jobs and in ob- 
taining public housing, and they will remain 
residentially segregated in blighted sections of 
most cities. Their hopes will have been stirred 
by the symbol of victory on the legal front, and 
they will seek more actively the end of these 
remaining discriminations. They will use the 
ballot to gain representation in legislatures and 
administrative agencies, and to insure that a 
full share of tax revenue is spent on improving 
the physical facilities of the areas where they 
live. They will fight through litigation, and per- 
haps through organized economic pressures, 
against restrictive housing covenants. They will 
curry sympathy among whites by appealing to 
sentiments of fair play, democracy, and Chris- 
tianity. At the same time some Negroes will 
respond in kind to threats of violence, perhaps 
establishing secret societies like those of the 
whites during Reconstruction. 

The Constitution, the courts, and time itself 
are against the segregationists. Integration grad- 
ually conquers, violent resistance subsides, and 
there is a gradual and uneven transition to an- 
other stage. 

Stage III. This is the stage of accommodation, 
of routinizing the interactive arrangements that 
have emerged and forming new sentiments so as 
to learn to live with them. Some friction will lin- 
ger, but integration by and large will be taken 
in stride. The main features of the new accom- 
modation will probably resemble the following: 

1) Many schools will be racially mixed, but 
residential segregation and gerrymandered 
school districts will keep a lot of them all-Negro 
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or all-white. A substantial minority of whites 
will leave the public school system for all-white 
private schools. 

2) New patterns of interaction and status re- 
lationships will arise, with whites and Negroes 
interacting as equals in school affairs but avoid- 
ing one another or else maintaining the old 
superordinate-subordinate relationships in other 
realms, especially those of intimate social life, 
Interaction as equals will take place more and 
more in industry, but less extensively there than 
in the schools. 

3) Desegregated interaction will increase in 
restaurants, common carriers, parks, and other 
public places. Whites will redefine these activi- 
ties so that they appear more impersonal and 
less threatening to the core of belief in “no social 
equality” than before. The meaning of “social 
equality,” to whites, will be increasingly con- 
fined to clique and family interaction precisely 
as it has been in the North for many years. 

4) In an effort to elicit friendly sentiments 
among whites, Negro leaders will wage a cam- 
paign among Negroes to encourage good man- 
ners, cultured speech, personal hygiene, and 
studious habits. 

5) Negroes will have achieved a large meas- 
ure of integration. However, their growing de- 
mand for full equality may outstrip their achieve- 
ment of it, and they will continue their efforts 
toward integration on a widened scale. In sit- 
uations where whites and Negroes interact for 
the first time as equals, Negroes may have a 
harder time than whites in learning to feel com- 
fortable about the new relationships. But what- 
ever uneasiness there may be among both groups 
gradually will subside. 

6) It is too early to predict with any exactness 
what tactics the Negroes will employ in striving 
for economic equality, or the degree to which 
they will attain it in the near future. This fight 
for economic equality will not be won in a day, 
but it is not likely to arouse the powerful emo- 
tional resistance among whites which threats 
to “social” separation have evoked. Economic 
activities rank last on the white man’s rank or- 
der of discrimination. As labor unions open their 
ranks to Negroes so as to solidify all workers for 
common action, and as employers seek to as- 
semble the most efficient working forces they 
can find, white-Negro economic competition will 
slowly come to take place on an individual rather 
than a group basis. To the extent that this hap- 
pens, the Negro will have what he wants most. 
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The New Inequality 


By MAXWELL R. BROOKS 


Court of the United States May 17, 1954, 

declaring racial segregation in the public 
schools of the land illegal, marked a significant 
turning point in the area of race relations in this 
country. The implications of this decision are 
only partially understood and the outcome as 
yet cannot be fully determined. During the last 
quarter-century the Negro people, through the 
use of the courts and with the aid of social leg- 
islation, have been making steady progress in 
their efforts to obtain a fuller measure of partici- 
pation in the American social order. But not 
since the post-Civil War Amendments defining 
the legal position of the Negro in American so- 
ciety, has any court action, or any legislation, so 
altered the basic character of adjustment be- 
tween the races, particularly in the southern re- 
gion where state laws made racial segregation 
in the public schools mandatory. 


Te UNANIMOUS DECISION by the Supreme 


New Decision on a New Point 


The case was precedent shattering. Negro 
plaintiffs had on six previous occasions sought 
relief before the Supreme Court with regard to 
segregated educational establishments, yet here- 
tofore such cases had been argued on the 
grounds of inequality of facilities. The plaintiffs 
had been granted admission by the Court, to 
graduate and professional schools of several state 
universities in the South, when it was estab- 
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lished that such training was not available in the 
public Negro institutions of those same states. 

The same issue of inequality in the primary 
and secondary schools was placed before fed- 
eral courts a dozen times during the forties, re- 
sulting in an increasingly stringent interpretation 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine at this level. 
This doctrine had been established in the Plessy 
v. Ferguson case in 1896, when the United States 
Supreme Court upheld a Louisiana law requir- 
ing the separation of the races on trains travel- 
ing within the state. Plessy, a Negro, had asked 
the Court to set aside this law as prejudicial to 
his personal rights as defined by the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments. Subsequently this 
Court precedent came to apply to education. 

In the cases at issue, in 1954, the plaintiffs con- 
tended that segregated public schools are not 
“equal” and cannot be made “equal,” and that 
hence they are deprived of the equal protection 
of the laws. The Court, in its written opinion on 
this historic case, had this to say: 


Our decision, therefore, cannot turn on merely a 
comparison of these tangible factors in the Negro 
and white schools involved in each of the cases. We 
must look instead to the effect of segregation itself 
on public education. 

Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other “tangible” factors may be equal, 
deprive the children of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities? We believe that it does. 

To separate them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race generates 
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a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. 

We conclude that in the field of public education 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated® for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segregation com- 
plained of, deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The Court in recognizing the “wide applica- 
bility” of its decision, and that the formulation 
of decrees would present “problems of consider- 
able complexity,” requested the parties to the 
litigation to present further argument on how 
best to implement the Court’s order ending ra- 
cial segregation in the nation’s public schools. 

Approximately a year later (May 31, 1955) 
after listening to further testimony, the Supreme 
Court issued its second order, this one pertain- 
ing to the method by which the earlier decree 
was to be carried out. In the second order the 
Supreme Court placed in the hands of the fed- 
eral district courts the task of integrating the 
schools as rapidly as possible on a local basis. 
The decision stated: 


School authorities have the primary responsibility 
for elucidating, assessing, and solving these prob- 
lems; courts will have to consider whether the ac- 
tion of school authorities constitutes good faith im- 
plementation of the governing constitutional prin- 


ciples. 


But while the federal courts were given wide 
discretionary powers in dealing with the prob- 
lem, they were ordered to require school boards 
to “make a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance.” 

Thus, the Supreme Court did not set forth a 
bill of particulars for integrating the public 
schools, nor set a deadline as to when this should 
be accomplished. Neither party to the case was 
entirely satisfied with the decision. The attor- 
neys for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the organization 
that had carried the case to the Supreme Court, 
had asked for an immediate end to segregation. 
They contended that the best way to achieve 
tolerance is to associate with the members of the 
other races. They proposed that the Court should 
allow a year at most for compliance. 


The Doctrine of “Gradualism” 


The pro-segregation forces favored an indefi- 
nitely prolonged period of transition. They ar- 


*Italics are the writer’s. 
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gued for a “gradual adjustment,” and foresaw 
“educational chaos” and “violence” if integra- 
tion were forced upon them. The defendants 
questioned the competence of the Court in the 
exercise of its powers to pass on this issue in- 
volving the Fifth and Fourteenth amendments, 
insisting it was a matter that should more prop- 
erly be settled by the states. John W. Davis, 
chief counsel for the defendants, said in oral 
argument on this point: 


Your honors do not sit, and cannot sit as a glori- 
fied board of education for the State of South Caro- 
lina or any other state. Neither can the district 


court. 


The Court charted a middle course with ref- 
erence to these stated positions. One, we may 
add, that followed closely the recommendation 
of the Attorney General’s office. It took cogni- 
zance of arguments put forward by southern 
spokesmen regarding regional differences, hold- 
ing to the principle of a gradual change from 
segregated to integrated schools to allow school 
authorities time to treat with the administrative 
problems that inevitably would arise. But the 
language of the Court order left little room for 
the hope that was kept alive in the southern re- 
gion that desegregation could be delayed indef- 
nitely. The Court warned: 


But it should go without saying that the validity 
of these constitutional principles cannot be allowed 
to yield simply because of disagreement with them. 


The wisdom of the middle course pursued by 
the Supreme Court in its directive regarding the 
implementation of the desegregation of the pub- 
lic schools is still being debated. The issues in- 
volved are more than academic since the latitude 
allowed in compliance with the directive will 
continue to influence the course of events in the 
local communities all during the desegregation 
period ahead. 

The leadership of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People accepted 
this decision as having attained its main policy 
objective, but it made clear that it would fight 
through the courts any efforts to “circumvent” 
the decision by “stalling.” 

It is quite evident, however, that stalling, or 
rather “forestalling” the integration of the pub- 
lic schools, is what some states in the deep South 
hope to do. The Attorney General of Virginia, 
speaking for his state said, “We do not see a com- 
plete solution at any future time.” Reactions else- 
where in the South were similar. The Governor 
of Florida said, “The State will take full advan- 
tage” of the ruling. 
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Encouragement of “Bad Faith”? 


One view held, is, that it was the failure of 
the Supreme Court to set a deadline for com- 
pliance with its directive that encourages bad 
faith on the part of communities which oppose 
the order, and provides them with an instrument 
for delaying the process. The increasing number 
of suits (there are twenty-seven cases now filed 
or pending) that Negro plaintiffs are finding it 
necessary to file before federal district courts to 
get the desegregation machinery going, lends 
substance to this view. Integration of the public 
schools will indeed prove to be a slow and ex- 
pensive process if every recalcitrant school dis- 
trict must be taken to court individually and 
forced to comply with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Such appears to be one line of strategy to 
be employed in delaying integration in the deep 
South. State Attorney General Eugene Cook, of 
Georgia, said in this connection: 


In my opinion to affect Georgia, suits would have 
to be filed in each of our 159 counties and each suit 
judicated individually before any action could be 
taken to integrate the schools. 


Even before the historic decision was ren- 
dered, in three states, South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Georgia, committees had been set up by 
the state legislatures in anticipation of an “ad- 


verse decision.” Their avowed purpose was to 
evade the Court’s decree and continue segrega- 
tion. The Hon. James Byrnes, Governor of South 
Carolina at the time, declared in an address be- 
fore the South Carolina Education Association: 


If the Court changes what is now the law of the 
land, we will, if it is possible, live within the law, 
preserve the public school system, and at the same 
time maintain segregation. If that is not possible, 
reluctantly we will abandon the public schools. 


Immediately following the Court ruling these 
committees began to search for “loopholes” that 
would enable their states to continue segrega- 
tion in the public schools. They set up standby 
legislative machinery for abolishing the public 
schools and establishing instead a system of 
private schools. It is believed by these state of- 
ficials, so they say, that Negroes and whites can 
legally be educated separately under such a 
system. 


Two Years Have Now Passed 


Virginia has recently joined these states in 
their search for a plan whereby the public 
schools could be operated privately but subsi- 
dized by the state. 

With the second school year since the deseg- 
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regation order was issued well under way, six 
states in the deep South—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina—have made no move to bring about inte- 
gration of the public schools. In three others, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, noth- 
ing more has been done than to make plans to 
study the problem by one or more school boards 
in the state. According to an earlier issue of the 
Southern School News, opposition to the Court 
order is growing in these states. This opposition 
is indicated by the pressing of the “preparedness 
programs” to evade the order by official state 
agencies, and by the growing number of private 
organizations, bringing to 21 the number of 
“citizens’ councils” that this reporting service 
was able to spot. This was an increase of six 
over the number of such organizations actively 
working to maintain segregation the preceding 
month. 

Such developments, as noted earlier, have led 
some observers to conclude that the indefinite 
period allowed by the Court to make the transi- 
tion, was an invitation to evasion of the decree. 
And that had the Court struck down segrega- 
tion with one final edict, the crystallization and 
spread of organized opposition would have been 
forestalled. 

A more sympathetic evaluation of the Court's 
action is that the Court was faced by a practical 
situation in which genuine administrative prob- 
lems would be created by the changeover from 
a segregated to an integrated system that would 
demand time for solution. It was alleged that the 
South was unprepared psychologically for an 
immediate classroom integration of the races. 


A Period of Reprieve? 


The period of transition was clearly a reprieve 
granted the South to set its house in order, for 
the tide of opinion is running against the racial 
doctrines and practices of the region. The brief 
filed by the Department of Justice agreed in 
substance with that filed by the previous ad- 
ministration. It was disagreement with the Civil 
Rights stand of that administration that had 
caused the Southern extremists to withdraw their 
support from that political party and to set up 
their own. Although other factors were involved, 
it also appears that it was the belief held by 
some southern politicians that the Eisenhower 
administration would be more conservative on 
racial matters, that had led them to support that 
ticket in the last presidential election. If this is 
correct, then the South must have been disap- 
pointed with the stand of the present adminis- 
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tration on this matter. The Attorney General 
placed the administration squarely behind the 
plaintiff's contention that segregated schools are 
unconstitutional, and that the Supreme Court 
had the power to strike down the practice. Un- 
der questioning from the bench on the brief that 
had been filed, Assistant Attorney General J. Lee 
Rankin stated: 


Segregation in public schools cannot be main- 
tained under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 


Constitution. 


The position of the Attorney General, how- 
ever, differed from that of the plaintiffs in that 
it called for a gradual process of change. The 
brief added significantly: 


Moreover, to the extent that there may exist 
popular opposition in some sections to abolition of 
racially segregated school systems, we believe that 
a program for orderly and progressive transition 
would tend to lessen such antagonisms. 


The Supreme Court, so it seems, accepted this 
position as its guiding principle in issuing its 
directive on the implementation of the desegre- 
gation order. It may have been not unmindful 
of the bitterness that allegedly was generated, 
and has been kept alive through the years by 
the abrupt termination of the South’s social sys- 
tem as the result of the Civil War. The Recon- 
struction period that witnessed a forced accept- 
ance of the full citizenship rights of the Negro 
for a time, has been anathema to the South. 
White southerners have continued to represent 
themselves as the oppressed rather than the op- 
pressors, and have used this rationale to coun- 
tenance all kinds of extra-legal and terroristic 
tactics by self appointed vigilante groups. 


If Slavery Had Ended Gradually? 


Some students of the problem have tended to 
contrast the difference in racial attitudes and 
race relations in the southern part of this coun- 
try, with the South American countries which 
significantly are lacking in racial antipathies and 
bitterness. This difference has been attributed 
by them to be due largely to the abrupt termina- 
tion of slavery in the South, as compared with 
that in South American countries where it died 
a more natural death, so to speak. Whether this 
logic is wholly adequate to explain this differ- 
ence need not detain us here. The fact remains 
that the gradual transition period granted by the 
Court to desegregate the school system provided 
the South an opportunity to face up honestly to 
administrative problems involved in the change- 
over and to extricate itself gracefully from its 
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dilemma. It also provided the leaders in that 
region an opportunity to demonstrate in good 
faith that often voiced regional cliché, that “The 
southern white man is the Negro’s best friend.” 
That opportunity has now been lost due to the 
emotional and irrational statements emanating 
from the top officials in the deep South states, 
Not only has their behavior tended to stymie the 
beginning of desegregation at the local level and 
to intensify opposition to the program, but it has 
encouraged the activities of the “citizens’ coun- 
cils” and other extra-legal groups that are in- 
timidating Negro parents with threats and eco- 
nomic reprisals. Scores of Negroes in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina, who have signed 
petitions for racially mixed schools have been 
dismissed from their jobs by white employers, 
or threatened with dismissal unless they with- 
draw their names. Lists of signers are posted in 
stores and merchants refuse to sell to them. Sign- 
ers may be rehired if their names are withdrawn 
from the petitions. 

According to Newsweek magazine, source of 
this information, “Substantial and respected citi- 
zens rallied to the so-called ‘citizens’ councils’ 
which are pledged to try to preserve segrega- 
tion.” In South Carolina, the article goes on to 
say, one such group, “included a retired Episco- 
pal bishop, a college president, and the presi- 
dent of the state Chamber of Commerce, and 
the chairman of the state’s largest chain of banks. 
In North Carolina a similar group includes a 
former state commander of the American Le- 
gion, a state highway commissioner and several 
state legislators.” 


Pressure From Citizens’ Councils 


This insight into the composition of the “citi- 
zens councils” is substantiated by Hodding Car- 
ter, Pulitzer Prize-winning editor of the Green- 
ville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat Times. In an 
article on the councils’ activities in nationally 
circulated Look magazine, Carter stated that: 
“The men who thus far have led the councils 
movements have standing in their communities.” 
Some indication of the potency of these groups 
may be derived from Carter’s additional com- 


ment: “Not a single office seeker in a state which | 


will hold state-wide elections this summer has 
publicly criticized the councils. . . .” 


The open defiance of the Supreme Court or- | 


der now manifested by both official and non- 


official bodies alike, is but the flowering of @ | 


spirit that has been nurtured through the years 
by a permissiveness that has allowed the Sou 
to indulge itself outside the law of the land 
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where racial minorities were concerned. What is 
basically at issue is not the co-mingling of Negro 
and white children in the nation’s public schools, 
but whether the inhabitants of the deep South 
have the capacity to learn to live within the 
framework of a constitutional, democratic socie- 
ty in our generation. This is a prior condition 
to any lasting adjustment of the public school 
problem, and many others as well. 

The chief hindrance to the implementation of 
the desegregation order in the deep South lies 
in the opposition voiced openly by the top State 
officials. Desegregation has never had a hearing 
at the community level. Few local officials will 


Responsibilities 
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be inclined to take the lead in complying with 
the Court order when their superiors and state 
legislatures are debating and passing bills to 
preserve segregation in the schools. Until the 
problem posed by this resistance at the summit 
is resolved, local action will remain paralyzed. 
The most critical and as yet unanswered ques- 
tion is, what kind of effective pressure can be 
brought to bear on the key leaders in these states 
to bring about compliance with the Court rul- 
ings. The nature of the desegregation process in 
the near future hinges on the answer to this 
question. At the moment, at least, it appears 
that such pressure must have federal sanctions. 


of the Minority 


By OMPHIE B. COLEMAN 


HE FORTHRIGHT MANNER in which Phi Del- 
ta Kappans eliminated the “white male” 
clause from their own constitution places 
the fraternity in a position of leadership in this 
greatest of modern American social reforms: 
public school desegregation, and changing from 
a segregated, to a desegrated, and (surely) to a 
completely integrated society. This exemplary 
decision on their part, after an internal struggle 
of 25 years’ duration, took place at a time when 
there was little regard for minority rights. With 
brother opposing brother and chapter opposing 
chapter, the issue was resolved by these pioneers 
in the field of racial equality and social justice. 
The more recent efforts of many individuals 
and groups were partially rewarded by the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954, which 
heralded the introduction to one of the greatest 
social changes of this century. It ended, at least 
theoretically, the century old “reign of terror” 
known as segregation by law, under which one 
man’s rights were subject to another man’s ca- 
price. But even after this decision the end is not 
in sight and much remains to be done. 
Twice within a century this nation has become 
seriously involved in the question of race. One 
of the essential differences between the earlier 
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and the current issue is that the geographic and 
demographic lines are not coterminous. Although 
the momentous decision prohibits the segrega- 
tion of the races in public education, it does 
more: it unhinges the wnole policy of segrega- 
tion in all of its ramifications. So that every- 
where, existing conditions are being challenged 
and decisions are being made on the basis of the 
fundamental legal opinion that segregation is 
unconstitutional. 


Moving Beyond the Academic Stage 


This basic legal change in the American way 
of life calls for a new orientation on the part of 
the total population; for the majority group it 
means acceptance, in fact, of the principles 
which have been only verbalized in the past; for 
the minority it means fundamental changes in 
living habits, and in patterns of thought which 
will lead them into every phase of our economic, 
social, and political life. It should be remem- 
bered here that frequently more than just the 
problem of race is involved. The various class 
differences are operating factors, but even these 
can be resolved; for it is generally accepted that, 
disregarding nationality and race, persons of the 
same cultural level have much in common. 

The transition from a desegregated to an inte- 
grated society has moved beyond the academic 
stage; it is now a process in being, the essential 
aspects of which must be spelled out in un- 
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equivocal terms; for no group can function ef- 
fectively in any area of living which its members 
do not understand or which they misunderstand. 
Desegregation and integration in a large and 
complex society are uncharted courses; for this 
reason a-more detailed introduction to the con- 
cept seems necessary. It would be erroneous to 
assume that total integration is a process which 
is to begin soon. Many persons of the minority 
group and of the majority groups have enjoyed 
the richness of integrated living for a long time, 
and this vanguard of social liberals has become 
an important nucleus, for their relationships em- 
brace the factory, the church, the school, the 
home, and even the party on Saturday evening 
and the visit on Sunday afternoon. A still larger 
group is experiencing the beginning states of the 
process; while the majority of all the people will 
find it a new and challenging experience. 

Since segregation remains as a part of the 
thinking of many people, the transition period 
from segregation to integration will project our 
communities into the future. Three of the most 
recent examples will suffice to show the extent 
to which segregation is underwritten by persons 
in high places, and also some of the subtleties 
with which the minority group is forced to deal. 
The Supreme Court rendered a decision which 
declared restrictive covenants in the field of 
housing as illegal. The case originated in Cali- 
fornia, a so-called liberal state. Almost everyone 
knows that many realtors and some of their 
clients have omitted no subterfuge in their ef- 
forts to deprive minorities of their right to buy 
property in the open market. All government 
contracts are supposed to include clauses pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment. Yet most 
Negro people know that some form of discrim- 
ination is almost certain to be found in the fac- 
tories. High government officials profusely apol- 
ogized to the Indian Ambassador, who was mis- 
taken for an American Negro and was given the 
treatment normally reserved for them. 


Not Solved by Passing Laws 


The particular point at issue here is, that the 
problem is not solved by court decisions, protec- 
tive clauses, nor by passing laws—though all 
these are vital steps in the process. These three 
aspects of the law must be enforced. Resistance 
to the law, whether through disregard, chal- 
lenge, and/or open defiance is valid proof that 
many American people do not believe in the 
democratic system of government. Thus it be- 
comes clear that two groups have emerged: a 
minority group with its numerous friends among 
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the majority, which must have its democratic W 
rights through the functioning of the law, and the 
the group within the majority which resists any an 
change in the pattern of race relations. The Ne- 
gro minority is placed at an additional disadvan. Th 
tage by the fact that the thousands of immigrants ne\ 
who come here to reside and the many thousands tim 
of students and other visitors are forced into the hur 
existing pattern of race relations. Sometimes un- par 
wittingly or willingly, they tacitly accept the ber 
conditions which they see, and seek to avoid schi 
conflict with established customs. tion 
The question at issue is as clear and is as fun- cred 
damental as it was in 1856. The die is cast and has 
any refusal to recognize the life and death na- T 
ture which this conflict of interests has assumed port 
is a refusal to accept existing reality. The Abo- its o 
litionists of segregation are as determined as chur 
were the Abolitionists of slavery and the harsh vigo 
and oppressive economic reprisals employed by Since 
“White Citizens Councils” seem certain to hasten exist 
the very thing they hope to avoid. One of the for v 
most challenging issues in the world today is ing 2 
that of racism and the world is watching its nu- Ch 
merous manifestations in the United States. The areas 
force of world opinion is demanding that Ameri- since: 
can democracy be made safe for American mi- and « 
norities. Thus it is against a background of cus- tunity 
tom, legend, and myth that the minority must Re: 
strive to win that social justice sure to come. prono 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIVE ATTITUDES a 
“An attitude is a subject’s mental or emotional plan: 
state of readiness to react to a situation which gram. 
confronts him.” The major topic, “The develop- in the 
ment of positive attitudes on the part of mem- areas” 
bers of a minority group” is an assignment which Resi 
contemporary living in the United States ren- bling < 
ders very difficult. This basic change will not becaus 
take place in the social vacuum of segregation nation’ 
and one cannot assume attitudes which would o'clock 
be the normal outcomes of a desegregated socie- the chi 
ty and which are imperative prerequisites to to- ties for 
tal integration. Since we must start somewhere, among 
let us make use of existing media. The 
A century of separate living has left its im- offer so 
print upon the people. In the past our minorities as the J 
have referred to the major events in the com- mopolit 





munity as “something which they were doing.” 
The new way of life, i.e., totally integrated living 
requires a reversal of attitude, expressed by 
the term “the things which we are doing.” It 
should be noted that the change in attitude 
which is manifest today is one of the outcomes 
of mass participation in numerous activities ini- 
tiated during the last quarter of a century. 
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Working together for the purpose of improving 
the community dispels the concepts of “they” 
and stresses the “our,” in human relations. 

The Interracial Church and Positive Attitudes. 
The cosmopolitan aspect of religious life is not 
new to the United States. However, in recent 
times many churches have made almost super- 
human efforts to induce the Negro minority to 
participate in their worship and to become mem- 
bers of their congregations. In some instances 
schisms have occurred because of this innova- 
tion. Although the progress has been steady, in- 
creased membership from the minority group 
has not been very large. 

The church has been quick to grasp the im- 
port of recent changes in world opinion and of 
its own opportunity to fulfill its ministry. These 
churches and their publications are becoming 
vigorous forums favoring minority integration. 
Since religion is an integral part of most human 
existence, its many facets offer oppportunities 
for working together and fostering understand- 
ing among those engaged in a common cause. 

Close observation of interracial churches in 
areas where they flourish convinces one of the 
sincerity of purpose of these religious groups, 
and of their determination to seize the oppor- 
tunity to render a larger service to all. 

Resolutions of the national conventions and 
pronouncement of changes in church policy 
have been implemented in such grass-roots ac- 
tivities as including Negroes in all aspects of 
planning and of carrying out the church’s pro- 
gram. Another evidence of real progress is found 
in the integration in parochial schools even in 
areas where the movement was unpopular. 

Resistance to the interracial church is crum- 
bling and very few members leave congregations 
because of integration. The sand in this, once the 
nation’s most segregated hourglass, eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, is running out, and 
the church is offering one of the best opportuni- 
ties for the development of wholesome attitudes 
among the citizenry. 

The American Red Cross. Few organizations 
offer so many possibilities for positive expression 
as the Red Cross. International in scope and cos- 
mopolitan in its services, it is represented in al- 
most every hamlet, at least by volunteer work- 
ers. The personnel consists of a professional staff 
supplemented by numerous volunteer associates. 

The Red Cross is accepted as a part of the 
normal life of the community, just as worthy of 
upport as anything the nation maintains. The 
Negro minority could do nothing better than to 
become Red Cross workers in both categories, 
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then nothing could be more conducive to the 
production of positive attitudes than participa- 
tion as a field worker in the recent major relief 
program and in similar work throughout the 
world. On the other hand the nation’s position in 
the field of race relations would be brought into 
proper relationship with recent social trends. 
Here too, as in most other areas, the minority 
group must penetrate barriers either as profes- 
sional workers or as volunteers. 

The Community Chest. In building the new 
America, the common projects become the 
shared experiences of all people. It is out of the 
common goals that the minority group and ma- 
jority group can become acquainted as neigh- 
bors working for the common good; with the 
result that both groups will develop the whole- 
some, all-inclusive attitude toward each other. 

In cities large and small the community chest 
as a project requires extensive planning. Only 
certain individuals whose leisure time permits, 
are available for such work. There are those 
among the minority group, who have such avail- 
able time; but only by volunteering can this goal 
be reached. 

Many important civic activities are limited or 
extended by the success of the community chest 
drives; because of this co-workers in successful 
community chest drives can be proud of their 
efforts, i.e., the result of the pooling, weighing, 
and fusing of ideas. 

If working for a common cause provides oc- 
casion for understanding, the community chest 
offers, perhaps, the greatest opportunity, for it 
has become the core of civic charities. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. Fifteen 
years ago the YWCA began pioneering in the 
field of integration. One is amazed by the far- 
sightedness of their 1946 Interracial Charter 
which states the following purpose: “To pioneer 
in an interracial experience that shall be in- 
creasingly democratic and Christian.” Thus they 
anticipated the current goal by a decade. 

The impact upon the minority group was and 
is truly great. These women have constructed a 
pattern for the whole nation which is almost 
without equal. They brushed aside all precedent 
rooted in racism and rejected the wishful as- 
sumptions that improvement will come through 
pronouncements and the observation of ap- 
propriately designated periods, and viewed in- 
tegration as living. 

This is an example of an organization accept- 
ing its principles and pledges to mean exactly 
what they say. The YWCA set out to develop 
positive attitudes in their members who be- 
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longed to minority groups by making them a 
part of the normal working group. A working 
experience with the YWCA program and with 
related and similar programs is excellent media 
for developing positive attitudes among the mi- 
nority group. 

Space limits the treatment of all the groups in 
our complex society whose programs could ac- 
celerate the integration process. It will suffice 
to enumerate a few major areas of living and 
some of the groups which function under them: 


1) Civic responsibility where service is the only 
consideration; service on school boards, park boards, 
YMCA boards, police boards, fire boards. 

2) In American political life the minority should 
function in the local party clubs, in the central com- 
mittees, the state committees, and in the national 
committee. Here the group’s well-being is considered 
at its origin. 

3) Service clubs as a source of expression for all. 
Full participation by eligible persons in the activities 
of the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Rotary Club, Op- 
timists Club, Toastmasters Club, and similar groups 
is the ideal desired. 

4) Professional associations embracing the whole 
profession. The American Medical Association, 
American Bar Association, The American Dental 
Association, and an all-inclusive National Education 
Association. The intent is single national associa- 
tions for all professional groups. 


It is apparent that the possibilities for build- 
ing positive attitudes on the part of the minority 
are without limit; but since the attitude of one 
person or group toward another involves the 
concept of reciprocity, the majority is equally 
involved in the total process. Stated differently, 
the responsibility for the development of posi- 
tive attitudes on the part of minority groups 
which will help them to become a part of every 
phase of our national life has to be shared by 
the majority group. 


ACTIVITIES WHICH FOSTER PROGRESS 


The future advancement of the minority group 
in America’s complex society will be conditioned 
upon the abilities of its members to render serv- 
ices in numerous fields of endeavor. At present 
the vast majority of these people are employed 
widely in a few basic industries on the lower 
rungs as unskilled and semi-skilled labor. Spe- 
cifically, the majority of the Negro millions are 
common laborers. The impact of total integra- 
tion upon these millions will be the real test of 
democratic professions in action. 

In the last twenty-five years many basic 
changes have altered the total work patterns in 
the country. The possibility of rising from the 
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bottom to the top is today almost nil because 
personnel with the certain skills which lead to 
management are drawn directly from the uni- 
versities; in addition, electronics and more re- 
cently automation are beginning to be felt as 
labor saving devices. These two factors affect the 
minority group directly very little at present: 
but they tend to increase the competition for 
jobs all the way down. It is within this new 
pattern of economic competition that progress 
must be made. 

Learning New Skills. Almost all the Negro 
minority, whether unskilled, semi-skilled, or pro- 
fessional workers, earns its livelihood within the 
limits of a dozen basic areas of work: the build- 
ing trades, railroad and other transportation, 
manufacturing in general, custodial, and person- 
al service. Negroes are found in numerous other 
areas, but in inconsequential numbers. In the 
professional services the predominant fields are 
teaching or education, religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, and nursing. 

The pattern presented above has lost both 
validity and practicability. The change from 
farm to city, where better school facilities are 
found and where compulsory attendance laws 
are enforced; the large increase in college and 
university enrollment; the breaking of racial bar- 
riers and fetters by such new instuments as city 
and state FEPC laws, plus nondiscrimination 
and upgrading clauses; and not least the tardy 
willingness of a very limited number of large 
employers to place democracy on probation in 
new areas of employment, have opened up new 
horizons. The exploitation of these new vistas is 
the minority’s frontier. 

The field of engineering with its many ramif- 
cations is another area offering new professional 
opportunities. In this scientific age few engineers 
are unemployed. If such skills are not saleable 
here, they are being sought in other parts of the 
world. Most areas in which personnel is scarce 
offer qualified workers from the minority group 
their best opportunity to work. 

Professional Services Unlimited. Schools are 
considered the great leavening agents, a type 
of melting pot which produces the educated per- 
sonnel needed to carry on all social services. In 
order to make relatively equal progress with 
other groups in the social, economic, and pro- 
fessional advancement of the country, the Negro 
minority must make more and better use of the 
educational facilities. The recent Supreme Court 
decisions, which removed the education of the 
minority group from the realm of a handicap 
race, has a catapulting effect, in this regard, for 
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in the past inferior elementary education served 
to limit the number of able high school students 
with the consequent reduction in the number 
of strong college students. 

Progress in the Profession of Education. Edu- 
cation employs more professional workers than 
any other professional field in the nation. Real 
progress in the field requires prolonged and 
profound study. The minority group is success- 
ful, in a limited manner, in both the elementary 
and the secondary fields; but real advancement 
will be achieved only when members of the 
group reach the professor’s podium. This can 
and should be done by the scholarly individuals 
of the group, for in this period of reappraisal 
of the basic relationship of the Negro minority 
in American life, probably only economic power 
is more fundamental to progress and prestige 
than the professor’s chair in the great colleges 
and universities. 

College and Universities as Media of Progress. 
Education, particularly higher education, has 
apparently been favorable to the progress of 
minority groups. Recent legal opinions have up- 
rooted the old anachronistic concept of the Ne- 
gro minority, thus making it easier for colleges 
to expand their activities to include the minority 
-even among their teaching personnel. 

Since integration in education is the principal 


concern of this issue of the Journal, a series of 
questions is in order at this point: 


1) Does integration admit of limits? 

2) Does integration include the period beyond 
student life? 

3) Does our integrated school system produce 
minority personnel capable of beginning as instruc- 
tors in the various departments of the universities? 

4) To what extent is college personnel drawn 
from the minority? 

5) What is the outlet for the education about 
which there is so much ado? Where does it lead the 
minority group? 

6) Do equally competent persons from the mi- 
nority group have equal opportunity for employ- 
ment in areas other than colleges and universities? 

7) Are persons from minority groups used largely 
in areas of the city where minority groups live? This 
applies the principle of separate but equal, thereby 
accomplishing in other areas what the South once 
achieved by so-called law. 

8) What would be the probable effect on the 
whole integration problem if colleges and universi- 
ties selected instructors from minority groups? 

9) Do colleges and universities North, East, and 
West really have the same attitude toward the Ne- 
go minority as those in the South, i.e.: Is college 
teaching for white persons only? 

10) Is education as a profession really serious 
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about the problem of integration? Are its members 
willing to take a stand as strong as that taken by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—no discrim- 
ination in employment plus upgrading on the basis 
of competency? 


The true answers to these questions would be 
a revelation to many people, for they hold many 
a key to what the minority group can do to 
foster its own progress in the largest professional 
field in the nation. 

Economic Power and Minority Progress. One 
can not live in America and escape the dictum 
that all activity, individual and collective, is 
merely a reflection of economic status or posi- 
tion. The quality of the school maintained in a 
given place is a reflection of the district’s ability 
to pay for goods and services. Serious considera- 
tion of this aspect of minority life seems to make 
discussions of all other approaches to solutions 
of their problems merely academic. A century of 
so-called freedom has not sufficed to teach this 
important lesson. There are in the cities many 
businesses which apparently are operated by the 
minority group; in reality these are the enter- 
prises of other persons who use Negroes as man- 
agers or workers of lesser status. Most people in 
this country are wage earners. Among the mi- 
nority group the percentage is still greater, al- 
most all are. Nor do unorganized wage earners 
have status in the councils of the proprietors. 
The object lessons presented by the White Citi- 
zens Councils are definite proof of this point. 

The Supreme Court rendered a decision in 
favor of the minority group; any attempt to im- 
plement the decision by such positive action as 
registration for voting, petitioning for redress of 
grievances, or by filing cases for court action, 
is met with extremes of violence and by eco- 
nomic sanctions, the results of which force the 
wage earners into temporary submission. It 
should not be forgotten that under existing con- 
ditions White Citizens Councils could operate as 
effectively in California as in South Carolina and 
equally effectively in Michigan as in Mississippi. 


THE MINORITY AS PROPRIETORS 


Buying and selling as proprietors offer the 
minority group the opportunity for a large serv- 
ice. The upgrading of abilities to the managerial 
level, the development of business acumen, and 
better judgment are attributes acquired through 
successful business operations. Extended rec- 
ognition of these qualities as being widespread 
among the group, as in the case of other minori- 
ties, could mark the turning point in numerous 
minority-majority relationships. 
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This study recognizes the difficulty which 
small business has in competition with the chain 
stores and large absentee ownership groups; 
nevertheless there remains ample room for co- 
operative and corporate forms of business opera- 
tion and ownership and the capital investments 
required are not prohibitive. 

On the other hand, business operation and 
ownership in current American materialistic so- 
ciety bring a type of stability and independence 
and win a type of recognition which no other 
activity can give. Social distance is at its lowest 
ebb when a ten thousand dollar purchase is the 
object of the discussion. Racial barriers crash 
before economic power and it is this same eco- 
nomic power which enables men to demand 
their rights. 

What can be done? At this point, a word re- 
garding minority leadership is in order. There 
are many types of leadership seeking the ear of 
the minority millions. Much of it is good and 
much of it perhaps well intentioned. For ob- 
vious reasons the educational and business lead- 
ership have not been able to captivate the minds 
of these millions, and for many, the products or 
outcomes of all other types of leadership have 
proved inadequate in these times of extreme 
crisis. Favorable Supreme Court decisions are 


hollow victories if they can be nullified by eco- 
nomic pressure. This means that there should 
and must be a reorientation of major effort in the 
direction which produces economic independ- 
ence. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
POSITIVE ACTION 


All of a series of cases dealing with segrega- 
tion, racial discrimination and other abuses, re- 
cently reviewed by the Supreme Court, have 
been decided in favor of the Negro minority. 
The nation did not become aware suddenly of 
the grievances of these people and with equal 
suddenness decide to chart a new course. The 
truth has always been known. These legal re- 
dresses which permit a proper functioning of the 
democratic processes are the direct result of the 
militant action of the minority and its friends. 
Nor are North, East, and West allowed to escape 
without censure, for these areas, too, remain 
insensitive to the great chasm which separates 
democratic professions from prevailing prac- 
tice. The areas of housing and employment are 
examples. 

There are many more men and women at work 
than children in school, and the well-being of 
the children cannot be considered apart from the 
source of their support. This embraces all the 
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ramifications of employment. Those who cham. 
pion minority rights merit the positive action 
and financial support of the minority. The chil- 
dren, adolescents, and young adults who attend 
schools and colleges are sustained by the work- 
ing millions. The period of dependency is twen- 
ty years or less for most persons; but the period 
of employment is more than twice as long, and 
this latter period is the span during which goals, 
aims, and objectives are reached or missed. For 
these reasons the labor movement offers an area 
for unlimited positive action. 

It was with no little chagrin to the author to 
be forced to the conclusion that the Congress of 
Industria] Organizations and not the professional 
fields is probably the most immediately effective 
force in the nation in the field of integration, and 
that its leaders are among the chief exponents of 
complete democracy for the minority group. This 
labor organization is laying the ax at the tap root 
of the trouble—racial discrimination in employ- 
ment—by negotiating contracts which contain 
effective nondiscrimination clauses and by in- 
sisting upon upgrading personnel on the basis 
of qualifications only. Since the type of employ- 
ment one has determines the degree to which he 
will share in the good things of life, the minori- 
ty should work overtime to strengthen the labor 
movement for the common good. 

Court Action Is Positive Action. More than 
half the states have laws which deny to the 
Negro minority rights which are enjoyed by 
others. This denial is based solely on color, and 
represents, therefore, inequality before the law. 
This question arises: What is there in the nature 
of the social contract in America which causes 
one product of the democratic system to feel 
that he should oppress another product of the 
same democratic system? A clear recognition of 
the problem evokes the companion question: 
what positive action should be taken with re- 
gard to it? 

Every act of racial discrimination should be 
challenged in the courts in those cities and states 
where punitive measures against such abuses are 
provided by law; and in other areas when fed- 
eral laws are violated. Critics, who cry “hasty 
and ill-advised” need but remember that the 
present new state of affairs has come about 
through just such action. 

It should be apparent to the most casual op- 
timistic observer, that in this land of democracy, 
the minority must fight, within the law, for its 
rights, rather than to plead for democratic un- 
derstanding. Indeed, let all our population work 
during Brotherhood Week and Bill of Rights 
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Week, let all work harder than before; but in 
the end, minority rights must be secured in law 
and not be dependent upon good will. Minority 
rights must be a part of America’s basic national 
policy affecting all areas of life. This is not a 
proposal to enact or legislate against prejudices, 
grudges, and whims. The position taken here 
is that positive action must not permit these hu- 
man frailties to operate with the sanction of the 
law. 

Many Common Minority Problems. Many in- 
stances could be cited to prove that the problems 
of the Negro minority are also the problems of 
other minority groups. Here too, is a ripe field 
in which to carry on positive action in the inter- 
est of democracy. People with common problems 
should counsel together to facilitate their solu- 
tions, as happened last year in the California 
school segregation case. 

Positive Action With Mass Media. The new 
approach to the solution of the minority prob- 
lem requires that the dissemination of informa- 
tion be without prejudice. Every means of public 
enlightenment should be urged to eliminate 
anything which could be construed as suggest- 
ing an inferiority-superiority relationship based 
upon race, color, or creed. Such media as are 
oriented strictly to box office receipts are not 
exempt from this injunction. In addition to com- 
monly accepted mass media, the term as used 
here is extended to include labor unions, schools, 
churches, service clubs, social clubs, employers 
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directives expressed and implied, the various 
units of government and their policy for oper- 
ating, and numerous other groups whose func- 
tion helps to shape the public thought. 

Anticipate and Preclude Friction. The great- 
est of all positive actions which the minority 
group can strive for is the conscious organization 
of local community, county, state, and nation 
for the prevention of friction: the ultimate in 
race relations. First, by utilizing existing institu- 
tions to make the total population aware of the 
vast social changes as new ways of life; but in 
reality only democracy extended to all. And sec- 
ond, by counseling with the elected officials to 
ensure the impartial functioning of the police 
powers of the state in time of crisis. 

The Supreme Court and Lower Court de- 
cisions to date are only a beginning; yet each 
has brought in its wake thousands of avowed 
enemies of the minority and of the laws of the 
land. In this case positive action includes the use 
of the political arm to force into open encoun- 
ter, those elected federal officials who make 
common cause with groups which actively op- 
pose federal law. The minority cannot run away 
from this social action, and inertia serves only 
to strengthen the opposition. The rapid transi- 
tion from the present conditions of lingering 
segregation to a desegregated society, and the 
further transition to an integrated society is the 
urgent business of the thinking people of the 
minority and of the majority, working together. 


Responsibilities and Opportunities 


By HARRY W. ROBERTS 


RESPONSIBILITIES and opportunities of 
the American people to implement the 
decisions of the United State Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954 and May 31, 1955 are 
many. This article deals with the responsibilities 
and opportunities of one group only, namely, 
the minority concerned. These responsibilities 
and opportunities are treated under three broad 
areas: concern, knowledge, and action, with at- 
titudes, methods, and cost treated summarily. 
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CONCERN 


First and foremost of the responsibilities and 
opportunities of the minority group is to have 
a deep, abiding, passionate, yet rational concern 
in the problem, in the process, and in the values 
at stake. No member of the minority group can 
escape involvement. Every member of a society 
is inextricably bound up in the life of that socie- 
ty. Not to be concerned is to become, implicitly, 
part of the forces which support segregation. No 
one of us can afford to comfort himself with the 
delusion that, by being detached and uncon- 
cerned, by allowing things to drift and take their 
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course, somehow the thing will inevitably work 
itself out aright. The history of mankind dis- 
proves this. Idealist philosophers and Marxians 
alike agree on the significance of concern for so- 
cial achievement. Hegel says, “Nothing has been 
accomplished without interest on the part of the 
actors—nothing great in the world has been ac- 
complished without passion.” And Engels like- 
wise held that “nothing occurs without con- 
scious intent or willed end.” 





KNOWLEDGE 


It is not enough to be concerned about de- 
segregation and integration in our society; we 
have the obligation and the opportunity to have 
the fullest knowledge on the subject. If we are 
concerned enough, we shall be impelled to seek 
knowledge, however difficult the task. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of an integrated society is ignorance. Ho- 
sea, the Hebrew prophet, said, “My people die 
for lack of knowledge.” 

Someone has said that there are two types of 
ignorance, 1) ignorance of what is right and 
wrong, and 2) ignorance which thinks that 
wrong does not matter. I think there are two 
other types, 1) ignorance of what is knowledge 
and what is ignorance, and 2) ignorance which 
thinks that ignorance does not matter. All types 
of ignorance are tragedies that lead to tragedies, 
and concern without knowledge can be danger- 
ous and destructive. “The worst thing in the 
world,” says Goethe, “is ignorance in motion.” 

Then, what knowledge should we have? 

First, we have the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity to know what the movement for integra- 
tion is and what it is not. It is not a racial move- 
ment, as some people have mistakenly called it; 
neither is it an interracial movement, though 
members of both races support it. It is essen- 
tially a movement of that liberal, progressive, 
informed, and ethically-minded element of the 
American people from every section of this coun- 
try and from every walk of life who wish to be 
true to what they understand to be the best in 
our American heritage; to redress what, to their 
minds, is a too long standing evil, and to move 
forward another milestone toward the realiza- 
tion of the American dream “of liberty, equality, 
and justice for all.” It is not an attempt to change 
the structure of the whole society, but to make 
certain policy and practice changes within the 
society that will bring them more in accord with 
the basic democratic principles professed by the 
society. It is the conscience of the nation in 
action. It recognizes the equal dignity, worth, 
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and sacredness of human personality within the 
framework of the existing society. It is a move- 
ment which derives its goals, its inspiration, and 
its energies from the basic principles and ten- 
ets set forth in the historic documents which 
gave birth and tutelage to this nation. It is a 
movement to give what every citizen has a right 
to expect in a modern civilized society and with- 
out which he can never be his best self, nor can 
the society become what it is potentially capable 
of becoming. It is a movement to guarantee that 
no accident of race or color may be used as a 
basis for making distinctions or differentiations 
in treatment among the citizens by the States, 
that only rationally determined, relevant differ- 
ences can be taken into account whenever dif- 
ferential treatment is accorded. Race and colo 
are not relevant aspects of personality when the 
question of rights is involved. 

Second, we have the obligation and the op- 
portunity to know the aims, objectives, and pur- 
poses of the movement for integration. These 
have been set forth in the definition. Briefly 
stated, they are to make the American deed con- 
form to the American creed. 

Third, we have the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity to know the effects of segregation upon 
the life and fortunes of the American people. 
Historically, these effects on the mind and char- 
acter of both “races” and on the nation were set 
forth by Thomas Jefferson when he inveighed 
against the existing state-sanctioned relations be- 
tween the races. After pointing out their odious 
effects on white children, he wrote: “And with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who permitting one half of the citizens thus to 
trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
those into despots, and these into enemies, de- 
stroys the morals of the one part, and amor 
patriae of the other. And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure. . . .”* 

And Justice John Marshall Harlan, a Ken- 
tuckian and former slaveholder, in his lone dis- 
sent in the Plessy v. Ferguson decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1896, said, “Our 
constitution is color-blind, and neither knows 
nor tolerates classes among citizens. . . . The 
destinies of the two races .. . are indissolubly 
linked together. .. . 

If evils will result from the commingling of 
the two races . . . they will be infinitely less than 
those that will surely come from state legislation 
regulating the enjoyment of civil rights upon the 
basis of race... .” 

Most recently the effects were stated in an ad- 


1 Jefferson, Thomas. “Notes on Virginia,” pp. 200-201. 
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dition to the brief presented to the Supreme 
Court by the NAACP counsel entitled, “The 
Effects of Segregation and the Consequences of 
Desegregation” and signed by thirty-two social 
scientists. The consensus of these scientists was 
that segregation is harmful to all children, white 
and colored. As for the minority group, it was 
claimed that they “often react with a generally 
defeatist attitude and a lowering of personal am- 
bitions. This, for example, is reflected in a low- 
ering of pupil morale and a depression of the 
educational aspiration level among minority- 
group children in segregated schools. In pro- 
ducing such effects, segregated schools impair 
the ability of the child to profit from the educa- 
tional opportunities provided him.” 

Broadly speaking, segregation violates the 
Constitution of the United States; it violates the 
basic tenets of our Judaeo-Christian faith and 
the principles of all high religions; it is contrary 
to the principles of civilization itself; it breeds 
hatred of race among the citizens, warps the 
personalities of the members of both the major- 
ity and the minority groups, gives to members of 
one group that which rightfully belongs to the 
other, and breaks the spiritual bond which unites 
citizen to citizen; and when that bond is broken 
in the hearts and minds of men, the nation’s 
doom is sealed. It stymies sound and natural 
economic development of the nation; it deprives 
the nation of its optimum utilization of its man- 
power potential in peace and in war, and pro- 
digiously wastes its human resources; it psycho- 
logically unfits members of the majority group 
in particular to represent this country where it 
involves personal contact with the colored peo- 
ple of the world, who constitute the major por- 
tion of the human family; it damages our for- 
eign policy and it undermines our world posi- 
tion in the community of nations. 

Fourth, we have the obligation and the op- 
portunity to know the meaning, function, and 
basis of rights and the difference between legal 
and moral rights. This knowledge provides that 
necessary passion without which, as Hegel has 
said, “nothing great in the world has been ac- 
complished.” Since rights and duties are cor- 
relative, knowledge of and insistence upon our 
tights coupled with an equal passion to perform 
the duties which the enjoyment of rights entails, 
will certainly facilitate the change from a segre- 
gated to an integrated society. 

Fifth, we must know what high religion and 
modern science say about man, for their voices 
on those things that are really relevant to the 
issue are essentially one. The real conflict is be- 
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tween a pseudo-religion and a pseudo-science. 

This knowledge fortifies us against the racial- 
ists’ and pseudo-scientists’ propaganda which has 
taken on new life since the advent of Nazism 
(Fascism) in Germany and is used as a justifica- 
tion for the denial of rights. Having this know]- 
edge we are able to instruct both those that are 
of the minority and majority groups who have 
become unwittingly diseased by its poison. Tru- 
ly, has it been said that, “If ye know the truth, 
the truth will set you free,” —free from the myths 
and folklore of superior and inferior races, free 
from the illusion that there exists pure or un- 
mixed races. Scientific truth reveals that the 
only real “races” are sociological races that are 
simply groups of people who regard themselves 
as a race and are so regarded by other people, 
or people who get defined in our experience as 
a race, and that those groups of people in the 
world who most nearly approximate a biological- 
ly pure race, because they are the most inbred, 
are the most isolated and backward peoples of 
the world, such as the Veddahs of Ceylon, who 
are described as being short of stature, vacant 
in expression, and so infertile that they are rap- 
idly becoming extinct. Doubtless, the “purest” 
Anglo-Saxons in America are our Southern moun- 
taineers. They are also perhaps the most re- 
tarded and backward. 

Seventh, we must know the nature of the sit- 
uation in which we work. We are a part of the 
situation. Objective self-analysis to discover 
what we bring to the situation is an unpleasant 
task, which mankind seeks to avoid, but “the un- 
examined life is not worth living.” Individual or 
group progress requires the capacity for adverse 
self-analysis. An essential part of self-knowledge 
is knowledge of why we are what we are, for to 
know the nature and causes of things is to ap- 
proximate full and efficient knowledge. Likewise, 
to know the situation necessitates an objective 
knowledge of the majority group and to discover 
among them our allies. This is made difficult by 
the stereotypes which we have of them, just as 
those stereotypes—mental photographs—of us, 
taken while we were unaware in the studio of 
slavery, makes difficult their knowing us. We are 
obligated to break through the stereotypes and 
to distinguish friend from foe, to discover that 
important body of the uncommitted, to learn 
that there is not one, but many Souths, and that 
there is no such reality as “the whites,” “the 
white man,” or even “the majority group” in ref- 
erence to the problem under discussion. These 
are highly abstract concepts which do violence 
to the facts. 
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Also among our allies, forming a part of the 
situation, is a powerful set of ideas and ideals 
referred to above. Significant among them are 
those enshrined in the basic documents which 
contain the American Creed —of the equality and 
rights of man. Moreover, on our side is the whole 
movement of history. All over the world, in spite 
of set-backs here and there, one sees the process 
which Karl Mannheim calls “the fundamental 
democratization of society.” 

Such knowledge gives us and our allies heart 
as well as perspective and assures us that the 
position of the opposition in the light of the 
aforementioned ideas and the course of history 
is untenable. 

Part of the situation, of course, are the forces 
arrayed against us. One part of these forces is 
people. We must know who they are—their 
names, their numbers, their social position, the 
source of their strength, their aims, and pur- 
poses, their strategems, their hopes, and their 
fears. We must discover who constitute the “in- 
visible government” in our communities who dic- 
tate policies and procedures.? This knowledge is 
necessary to avoid wastage of our labor on the 
fringes of the problem. The other part of the op- 
position forces is our heritage in America of a 
sizeable body of spurious racial ideologies that 
were formulated during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in defense of the slave system. 
These ideologies, the perversion and prostitution 
of both science and religion, are as much a part 
of our heritage of thought as are the ideas of the 
Declaration of Independence or the Preamble to 
the Constitution. They still persist in the form of 
our modern superstitions about race buttressed 
by the misuse of statistics to give them a halo of 
authenticity (for example, in intelligence and 
achievement tests), passed off to the public as 
the “findings of scientific research,” and incorpo- 
rated in public school and university textbooks. 
Without this knowledge, it is impossible for. us 
to understand the mental confusion and emotion- 
al tensions of some members of the majority 
group when faced with the prospect of integra- 
tion. One of the most tragic things about our 
knowledge in this area is that our colleges in 
general, and Negro colleges in particular, which 
train most of the Negro teachers, do not include 
science courses in this area as a required part 
of the curricula. However, we have the obliga- 
tion and the opportunity to know that there exists 
adequate scientific knowledge to counter these 
racial ideologies. “Knowledge is power,” says 


? Hunter, Floyd, Community Power Structure. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
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Bacon; ours is the obligation and the opportuni- 
ty to acquire it. 
ACTION 


The minority group has the obligation and the 
opportunity to put its concern and knowledge 
into action. 

The first act might be to give the opposite 
point of view a hearing and to make a candid 
admission of whatever is true in that point of 
view. There is apt always to be some truth or 
“point” in any partisan or group viewpoint— 
though not enough to warrant the viewpoint. 
Mutual adjustment and accord are not best 
reached by denying all merit to the opposition. 
This is usually done in political parties; but there 
the aim is not accord, but each getting or keep- 
ing in control. The minority must have in mind 
how the majority feels about a former inequality 
or relationship, about the gross differences ar- 
rived at by a gross comparison of the two groups 
in such matters as disparity in appearance, eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and general cultur- 
al status—and their results in health, morality, 
and in the level of aspiration. Unless this is done 
and made clear, the white community labors un- 
der the illusion that the minority group is not 
aware of the majority’s problem in admitting in- 
tegration. We must not only admit what is true 
in their point of view, but we must be able to 
say convincingly, “We know how you feel.” In 
truth, we do, for the policy of segregation has 
forced upon members of the minority group of 
high cultural status contacts, associations, and 
relationships that are abnormal, unnatural and 
distasteful. The residential ghettos in the slums 
of our cities are illustrative of this fact. 

Having candidly admitted our deficiencies 
and weaknesses and having recognized the prob- 
lems they pose for integration, we have the obli- 
gation and the opportunity to show with con- 
crete evidence that the principle of segregation 
is centrally contributory to whatever is peculiar- 
ly weak and undesirable in the ostracised group. 
There is no lack of scientific evidence on this 
point. We are obligated further to show that 
continued segregation will tend not to reduce 
but to increase the cultural differences, the dis- 
parities and inequalities which, when accom- 
panied by the growth of vested interests in these 
differences, will make integration in the future 
even more difficult and more costly than now. 

We have the obligation and the opportunity, 
also, to add up the result for the total society if 
segregation with its inherent injustices, its dis- 
parities and inequalities, continues. We know 
that the barbarians who overthrew Rome came 
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from the slums on the inside as well as from be- 
yond the national boundaries. Examples of ful- 
filling this obligation are seen in the conclusions 
drawn by W. E. B. DuBois in his book The Sup- 
pression of the African Slave Trade, and in the 
late Booker T. Washington’s famous statement 
that the white man could not hold the Negro in 
the gutter without remaining there with him. 

Another line of action which we have the obli- 
gation and the opportunity to take to facilitate 
integration is self-improvement. 

Other things being equal, integration is facili- 
tated to the degree that the cultural traits of the 
units to be integrated are similar. Perhaps the 
differences in cultural and social characteristics 
of the two racial groups taken class for class, or 
status for status, are insignificant, but in the 
normal life of our urbanized and industrial so- 
ciety, social contacts are not class-matched, but 
are predominantly mass contacts. 

One of the most fundamental areas of self- 
improvement needed is the economic.’ Perhaps 
there is no factor in American life which brings 
greater cleavages between individuals and 
groups than difference in economic status. In a 
society where so much of the elements of culture 
—food, clothing, housing, education, travel facili- 
ties—must and can only be purchased, it is im- 
perative that we raise by every just means our 
economic status. For as long as the glaring eco- 
nomic gap between ourselves and the majority 
group is as great as it now is, cultural parity is 
impossible and the difficulties of integration are 
increased. Even if integrated, we would be inte- 
grated into the larger society only on its lower 
economic and cultural strata, and still be unfree 
and without the benefits of real integration. 

Sixty-five years ago, Ernest Engels discovered 
an important law, namely, that where income is 
so low as to enable people to eke out only a 
mere subsistence, all of their energies are ex- 
hausted in meeting physiological or animal needs 
—food, clothing, shelter, sex, and that in direct 
proportion as the income increases there is a 
diminishing perspective of purely physiological 
needs and an increasing perspective of non- 
physiological needs, such as education, art, mu- 
sic, science, recreation. Hence, to raise the eco- 
nomic level is to raise the general cultural level. 

Another area of self-improvement is educa- 
tion. “First of all things,” said Antiphon the 
Sophist, “I place education.” Certainly, integra- 
tion would be greatly facilitated where the peo- 





°“Tn 1950, Negro families had an average annual income of 
$1,869, 54 per cent of the average income of $3,445 among 
white families.” Negroes in the United States: Their Employ- 
ment and Economic Status, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulle- 
tin No. 1119. Dec. 1952, p. 24. 
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ple to be integrated are on a similar educational 
level. Even where “race” is not involved, differ- 
ential levels of education comprise one of the 
most divisive forces in human society. 

Every conceivable sound method and agency 
must be employed to raise the educational level 
among all youth in and out of school and among 
adults. All must be held to the highest academic 
standards. Children and youth must be inspired 
with the love of knowledge and the pursuit of 
the same must be made an exciting adventure. 
Most of us will agree that humanity’s greatest 
hope is in education and that as Disraeli has 
said, “The youth of the nation are the trustees of 
posterity.” But these trustees are in the hands of 
adults so many of whom, because of their depri- 
vations, are by and large so deficient in educa- 
tion, that they cannot perform their trusteeship. 
They, more largely than youth, lend support to 
the stereotype of the minority group and thus 
make more difficult the task of integration than 
would be the case if the problem were that of 
integrating the youth alone. Therefore, an ef- 
fective program of adult education is absolutely 
necessary, and both youth and adults should be 
inspired to take advantage of every avenue of 
education open to them—the school, the library, 
church, the press, radio, television, the legitimate 
theatre, public meetings, and all other educa- 
tional community agencies. Every member of 
the group should be motivated to regard it to be 
his personal responsibility to educate himself 
and his fellows to the highest degree possible so 
that he might come to the integrated situation 
not empty handed but bearing precious gifts. 

In the days following emancipation, the New 
England “school marm,” with the aid of the 
Northern missionary societies and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, brought the blessings of education 
to a benighted people, and planted an ideal of 
self-sacrifice and service in that education which 
gave to the race the most selfless group of edu- 
cational leaders any people has ever had. 

We have the obligation and the opportunity 
to recapture this idealism and infuse it into the 
whole program of education, wherever engaged. 

A third important area is the political—the 
area of citizenship. 

Despite the much reported recent increase in 
the Negro vote in the southern states, the overall 
picture there is one of inactivity, and consequent 
inexperience and ignorance, indifference, leth- 
argy, fear, and, in some areas, the direct denial 
of access to the ballot by members of the major- 
ity. The recent events in Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, have been well publicized. 
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The basic policies regarding desegregation 
and integration, when and in what area it shall 
take place, how and with what speed, etc., will 
be determined by the sovereign authorities, lo- 
cal governments, in the various communities. In 
its May 31, 1955 decision, the Supreme Court so 
decreed it. The effective exercise of the ballot by 
members of the minority would enable them to 
share in the control ad exercise of sovereignty 
and thereby the bz_:c policies pertaining to de- 
segregation and integration. 

Effective use of the political process obligates 
members of the minority group to be informed 
on all matters that are, or that should be, at 
issue in a political contest, to qualify and vote 
in all elections, to vote with wisdom and inde- 
pendence, to run qualified persons for office who 
will represent their constituents with efficiency, 
dignity, and integrity, and to master all the laws, 
rules, and regulations pertaining to this function 
of citizenship. 

Still another important area of self improve- 
ment is the area of the social. Personal conduct 
tends, like many other things, with notable ex- 
ceptions, to be associated with social class or 
status. People of lower social status levels tend 
to exhibit behavior which is not only different 
from, but is often regarded at least, as qualita- 
tively inferior to the behavior of upper status 
or class people. The latter frown upon, despise, 
and in some cases, fear the behavior of lower 
class members. The behavioral differences be- 
tween the majority and the minority groups, ar- 
rived at by making gross comparisons—an un- 
scientific procedure—are not racial or biological 
but social and cultural. All social behavior is 
learned behavior. Many people in both the ma- 
jority and the minority groups do not know this. 
We have the obligation and the opportunity to 
know this and to improve our behaviors by hav- 
ing them accord with what is acknowledged to 
be the standards for refined and cultivated indi- 
viduals. We are obligated to be fully conscious 
at all times that we are not isolated individuals, 
but that we are associated in many ways with 
people in work, in recreation, in business, in 
school, in public gatherings, and in many other 
daily activities. Such things as dress, speech, 
cleanliness, competence, work habits, and gen- 
eral deportment are important. Here the possi- 
bilities for friction are myriad. We need the 
lubricant of social sense to enable us to interact 
with others without unnecessary friction. By so- 
cial sense is meant a full recognition that not 
only, as one has said, “I am, but that others are,” 
and that these others have rights that demand 
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genuine respect. “Courtesy,” it has been well 
said, “will lead us to treat every person with 
such consideration that his memory of us will be 
pleasant.” Everyone, regardless of his class or 
social position, can exercise social sense and 
courtesy. 

In our contacts with the majority group we 
must take the chip off our shoulders. In achiey- 
ing victory over segregation, we are obligated 
to carry our triumph with humility and with a 
deep personal sense of responsibility. In all our 
relations, we are obligated never to impute mo- 
tives to people for which we do not have certain 
and valid proof. The development of desirable 
social behavior must begin in the home, and 
must be supported and furthered by the school 
and church and other character builders. 

To escape degradation, which segregation 
achieves, is a natural and sovereign aim of all 
normal humanity. Therefore, each member of 
the minority has the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity to help achieve integration through self- 
improvement economically, educationally, po- 
litically, socially, and in all meaningful ways. In 
this way, each member of the minority group 
can contribute to a redefinition of the minority 
group in our society, both in fact and in idea, and 
can become a destroyer of derogatory racial 
stereotypes of the group. He will be serving his 
country by strengthening the chain, making the 
minority link as strong and as effective as the rest. 

The obligation and the opportunity of leaders 
are particularly great in the task of improving the 
status of the disadvantaged minority. According 
to the 1950 census,‘ the professional group from 
which most of our leaders come is only 3.5% of 
those employed, whereas the corresponding fig- 
ure for the advantaged majority group is 9.3% 
not including the business and political groups 
which furnish the majority group with a signifi- 
cant part of its leadership. Consequently, the 
minority leader must do at least three times the 
work of each majority leader if equal work is to 
be done in both groups. It means that profes- 
sional persons in the minority group have to do 
work in areas sometimes far removed from their 
professional duties, if the work of leadership of 
the minority group is to be done. The sheer 
dearth of leaders makes this mandatory. 

To facilitate integration, the minority group 
has the obligation and the opportunity to im- 
prove society as well as itself. Perhaps the mi- 
nority group can best improve itself by losing 
itself in societal tasks. The group must feel its 


#1950 Census of Populations; Characteristics of the Popula- 
tion, U. S. Summary, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 276-278. 
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obligation to be a tributary to the widening, 
deepening current of social progress which main- 
tains its unbroken flow through the ages. 

Since the most effective work done for the im- 
provement of society is accomplished through 
public, private, and voluntary agencies, mem- 
bers of the minority have the obligation and the 
opportunity to join such organizations and give 
them loyal support. Much of this work calls for 
voluntary and unpaid service. 

The minority group must put forth a special 
effort to overcome the practice of self segrega- 
tion that developed as a defense mechanism un- 
der segregation. We must apply for admission 
to offer service in existing civic and service or- 
ganizations in the community and to help estab- 
lish organizations to facilitate integration where 
they do not exist. The following types of inter- 
racial organizations and activities are needed: 
forums, study projects, work shops, information 
centers, adult and out-of-school youth education 
classes, interest groups, conferences, retreats, 
sports events, in-service training for teachers, 
for the police force, and for other personnel in- 
volved in the integration process; student ex- 
change, and inter-neighborhood or intercommuni- 
ty visitations. All of these activities increase 
points of contact and knowledge, build lines of 
communication, mutual feelings of security and 
trust, and create a climate of opinion that is es- 
sential in breaking down the bars of separation. 

The minority group has the opportunity and 
obligation to take the initiative, realizing that 
every meaningful activity or great movement in 


' the past was initiated by some one individual, 














that every individual is a possible source of truth, 


_, even much needed truth and that the very posi- 
| tion and experience of the minority group quali- 


fy it to give a creatively unique contribution. 
We have both the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion to communicate the meaning and the re- 
sults of our experience to others. 

In all of this, we have the obligation and the 
opportunity to be constructive, to work patiently 
and understandingly with those who differ from 
us in opinion, to treat everyone as an individual 
and to give him the opportunity to reveal him- 
self and to grow, to treat the members of the 
majority group as he would wish to be treated 
if the situation were reversed; to make a real 
effort to find members of the majority group with 
whom we can make friends and so bridge the 
social gaps, realizing that in every community, 
there are those who would like to be our friends; 
to be objective and charitable in personal or group 
relations and thus to refrain from a common 
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human tendency for one discriminated against, 
namely, to apply a perfectionist standard to the 
behavior of the privileged group; to appeal al- 
ways to the professed and acknowledged prin- 
ciples and values in our American creed; to mo- 
bilize the whole people and keep them informed; 
to prod our leaders to take the proper stand and 
to disown those who do not; to allay fears, but 
to move with vigorous and solemn determina- 
tion toward the goal; to be sure always of our 
facts, to dispel rumors; to time action wisely; to 
avoid unnecessary incidents especially in times 
of tension; to show appreciation and give en- 
couragement and support—moral and material 
—to all individuals and agencies, public or 
private, who aid in the cause; to enlist as many 
allies as can be interested in some phase of this 
multi-dimensional problem; to act always in such 
a manner as far as it is possible, not to alienate 
but to win the support of the third party—the 
relatively uninvolved and impartial public— 
whose judgment and support can be decisive in 
a given situation, remembering that no minority 
group ever fights its battles alone—all nine of 
the judges who struck the historic judicial blow 
to segregation and those who are following in 
their train are white; to work with the God-given 
faith and courage which has characterized the 
great benefactors of mankind through the ages— 
that victory will ultimately be won and that con- 
ditions can never be so bad that there is nothing 
we can do; to use in the struggle every device 
and instrument which modern civilization has 
produced—including every form of mass media; 
and to refuse to get bogged down in arguments 
over so nebulous a concept as gradualism, but to 
follow the language and spirit of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its decree that 
change is to be made “with all deliberate speed.” 


ATTITUDE 


We have the obligation and the opportunity to 
express our concern in action in a firm, unwaver- 
ing, courageous determination to achieve our 
goal with abundant good will and good sense. 
In the immortal words of Lincoln, “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in... .” 


METHOD 


In prosecuting our multi-dimensional action 
program, we have the obligation and the op- 
portunity to employ every method that is demo- 
cratic, legal and moral. In the employment of 
our methods, flexibility is necessary. We must 
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adapt our methods to the requirements of time, 
place, and circumstance. 


PRICE 


Since the rights of men have seldom been do- 
nated by the powerful to “lesser breeds without 
the law,” but have been considerations which 
brave and desperate men snatched at the peril of 
their lives, we have the obligation and the op- 
portunity to suffer the hardships imposed as the 
penalty for moving toward integration. The price 
we have to pay, in short, is that of personal dedi- 
cation and integrity which may require of us 
much time and labor, a heavy drain upon our 
financial resources, the revision of our knowledge 
and practices, intellectual sweat and emotional 
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anxieties, character assassination, and blighted 
careers and, in all of this, measuring up to the 
high expectations of a great and venerable cloud 
of witnesses. The following quotation sums up 
the responsibility and the significance of each 
individual: 

“We are likely to think that it is not worth 
doing the little we can do toward saving our 
western way of life, but all that is done, the 
greatest that is done, will be made up of the 
acts of individual people. Whoever can clarify 
our thinking in a small way and in a small circle, 
whoever can remove a resentment, soften a 
prejudice, strengthen a good work: that person 
is contributing to the total solution.”® 


* The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, July, 1955, p. 1. 


Communication and Cultural Contact 


By LEWIS M. KILLIAN 


ple of the South have lived in sight, but 

not in hearing, of each other. No two 
groups have ever lived so closely together and 
yet been so far apart. The glass wall of segre- 
gation, social and psychological, has been an 
almost impermeable barrier to effective under- 
standing between people who desperately need 
to understand each other. No integration, legally 
imposed, promises to bring the younger genera- 
tion of each group into a situation where each 
must, perforce, hear the other more clearly. The 
chief obstacle to a smooth, peaceful transition 
to integrated schools, and the greatest challenge 
to those who must make integration work, is a 
problem of communication. It is also a problem 
of culture contact. 

For evidence that communication has been 
inadequate, we need only to take note of the 
constantly repeated assertion, “Southern Negroes 
are satisfied with segregation; they'd prefer to 
have schools of their own if the schools were 
equal.” Of course, no one really knows what the 
majority of Negroes fee] about segregation any- 
more than anyone really knows what the ma- 
jority of southern whites feel. Yet the Negro 
voices raised in support of segregation have been 
but as a whisper compared to those demanding 
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school integration. In the Florida desegregation 
survey, 85 per cent of the Negro leaders polled 
favored school desegregation, and an even high- 
er proportion believed that most Negroes in 
their communities agreed with the principle of 
the Brown decision.! Yet the majority of all 
white leaders polled believed that most Negroes 
disagreed with the decision, and within a few 
days after these findings were published promi- 
nent white citizens were still saying from public 
platforms, “The great majority of Negroes in 
Florida would be satisfied with separate but 
equal schools!” 
An Assimilationist Minority 

What is it that so many white southerners do 
not understand about Negro Americans? Funda- 
mentally, it is that they are human beings like 
themselves, with essentially the same aspirations, 
especially the desire for self-respect and human 
dignity. By and large, Negroes are too thorough- 
ly American to be satisfied with material securi- 
ty bought at the price of freedom and dignity. 
Furthermore, most Negroes perceive clearly 
what many whites dare not perceive: that the 
primary function of segregation is to symbolize 
the inferior status of the Negro in society. When 
a Negro who perceives this submits to segrega- 
tion he confirms his inferior status in the eyes of 
the white man and, more important, in his own. 

Yet another salient fact which white Amer- 
cans seem to find it hard to comprehend is that 
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Negroes in America are, in the typology of the 
late Louis Wirth, an assimilationist minority.” 
The whole of their history testifies to the fact 
that their goal is to be like other Americans, not 
different; to be accepted and integrated, not set 
aside as a distinct group. As Carl Rowan so 
clearly states it in South of Freedom, they would 
not be content with segregated facilities even 
though these facilities were materially superior 
to those provided for whites; their separateness 
would still symbolize inferiority.* The ultimate 
goal of Negro Americans is dignity, not security. 
These are the significant things that so many 
white Americans, both South and North, do not 
understand about Negroes. Why do they not 
know these things? In the first place, the sheer 
physical separation of the races that results from 
segregation in residential areas, schools, 
churches, and playgrounds cuts off whites and 
Negroes from the free, spontaneous interaction 
through which people get to know each other as 
persons. When contacts do occur, they are most 
often of an impersonal nature, as in stores, or in 
situations where there is an unmistakable status 
differential. For instance, the Negro domestic 
servant is unlikely to express frankly her feel- 
ings about segregation to a white employer upon 
whom she is dependent for her wages, particu- 
larly if she suspects that the employer wants to 
be reassured that the Negro really is “satisfied.” 
No matter how freely whites and Negroes may 
talk on other subjects, this subject which is of 
such vital importance to both groups is the one 
about which communication is least effective. 
We know that the racial attitudes of children are 
acquired mostly from their parents, other adults, 
and playmates, rather than from direct contact 
with members of the out-group. If white adults 
know so little about Negroes as people, how can 
the children be expected to know more? There 
is no escape from the fact that ours is a segre- 
gated society in which white and Negro chil- 
dren have little opportunity to do other than 
grow up as strangers to each other. And as 
strangers they live, often literally side by side. 


Stand Off and Look? 


Hence one of the major problems of school 
integration will be the development of effective 
communication between strangers. The problem 
will be aggravated by the fact that the com- 
munities in which integrated schools are located 
will, by and large, remain segregated much 
longer than will the schools. It will also be in- 
tensified by the openly expressed hostility of 
much of the white adult community to integra- 
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tion in the school. Still, the problem will not be 
great in the primary grades. Even though we 
know that color consciousness will have devel- 
oped in many children even by kindergarten 
age, incipient prejudices will be easily overcome 
in the spontaneous, often brutally uninhibited 
interaction of these “small-fry” peer-groups. It is 
in the upper grades and, even more, in the high 
school, that problems of communication will be 
difficult. Prejudices will be more deepseated, in- 
terpersonal relations more inhibited and self- 
conscious, group structures more definitely es- 
tablished. The strangers will be more likely to 
“stand off and look at each other.” Then, in the 
normal interaction of the classroom and the play- 
ground, misunderstandings may arise in the ab- 
sence of free, effective communication. Such mis- 
understandings may develop when Negro chil- 
dren display perfectly normal competitiveness 
and self-assertion, without racial implications. 
White children, particularly those primed by 
adults to be on the alert for Negro aggressive- 
ness, may perceive this as “pushing in” and give 
it a racial significance. When Negro children 
cling to the security of association with other 
Negroes, this may be perceived as “clannish- 
ness,” “preference for their own kind,” or even 
“ganging up.” 

It will be easy for the Negro children, too, to 
misinterpret the behavior of their new white 
acquaintances. A common product of minority 
group membership is the development of height- 
ened group consciousness, of hypersensitivity to 
discrimination. So the Negro children may also 
impute a racial significance to actions which 
stem from quite unrelated causes and which are 
not meant to be hostile. This problem will not 
be helped any by the well-nigh universal ig- 
norance, on the part of white children, of the 
special sensitivities of Negroes. The culture of 
the United States is fundamentally a white man’s 
culture, despite the contributions of the Negro 
to it and his participation in it. From the habitu- 
al, non-deliberate use of the term “nigger” to 
such seemingly innocuous expressions as, “That's 
white of you,” the white child will run the risk 
of evoking an unanticipated defense reaction 
from his Negro schoolmate. 


One of the Greatest Challenges 


All this is based on the fairly optimistic as- 
sumption that the new schoolmates will be try- 
ing to “get along” with each other, refraining 
from deliberate aggression. It is not anticipated 
that the friction produced by such misunder- 
standings will very often lead to open conflict. 
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The pervasive and persistent problem will be 
that inefficient communication will constitute a 
barrier to the development of a favorable learn- 
ing situation—a relaxed, uninhibited group in 
which the individual, white or Negro, can feel 
free to “be himself” and to react to his fellow 
students as individuals, not as members of a 
somewhat enigmatic out-group. The task of fa- 
cilitating effective communication will be one 
of the greatest challenges facing the teacher of 
the newly integrated class. It will be a task at 
which he must work with persistence and skill. 

It is strange, in view of the fact that white 
and Negro Americans have shared the same cul- 
ture for over a century, that the problem of in- 
tegration must also be viewed as a problem of 
culture contact. The most ardent and outspoken 
opponents of integration have been quick to 
point to this aspect of the problem of integration. 
Perhaps their outstanding spokesman, Thomas R. 
Waring, contends that integration now would 
bring about a “clash of cultures”; he fears that 
while white children are “rubbing off white 
civilization onto the colored children, Negro 
culture will also rub off onto the whites.” This, 
he says, is the basic objection of white southern- 
ers to integration. 

But the specter of a clash of cultures is usual- 
ly raised as an argument against trying to make 
integration work, rather than as a problem for 
rational analysis. First, these cultural—or sub- 
cultural—differences have been magnified to the 
point that they appear as categorical differences 
between the groups. The fact is that the same 
cultural differences that exist between some Ne- 
groes and some whites also differentiate some 
whites from other whites. Granted that their 
frequency is greater in the Negro population 
than in the white, venereal disease, poor home 
environment, lax morals, crime, and low intel- 
lectual development are still found in schools 
that are all white. Years ago Myrdal aptly ob- 
served, “American Negro culture is not some- 
thing independent of general American culture. 
It is a distorted development, or a pathological 
condition, of the general American culture.”® 
The traits that are condemned in Negroes are, 
for the most part, lower class American traits. 
Integration is a problem of cultural contact sim- 
ply because, as a result of economic disabilities, 
a larger proportion of Negroes than of whites 
are lower class. It would be dishonest to contend 
that integration will not magnify the problems 
which the heterogeneity of a school population 
creates. It is equally dishonest, however, to 
pretend that it will create new problems, qualita- 
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tively different from ones which already exist 
in most of our schools. Educators have been 
working undaunted on these problems as they 
already exist, and they have made progress in 
solving them. But they are now told that it is 
hopeless to tackle the same problems when they 
result from racial integration. 


Learning That “White Is Right” 


Let us face squarely the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of Negro children than of white will 
have this pathological, backward form of gen- 
eral American culture, and that in this sense 
culture contact will be taking place in the inte- 
grated school. It does not follow automatically, 
however, that diffusion between the two groups 
will take place in both directions at an equal 
rate. On the contrary, there is ample reason to 
believe that it will not. To reiterate, Negroes are 
an assimilationist minority; the Negro child will 
be highly motivated to adopt the cultural traits 
of the dominant white group. The results for the 
white child of adopting Negro patterns will be 
negative, however. The principle lesson which 
segregation has taught both white and Negro 
Americans is that “white is right.” This lesson 
is learned, sometimes painfully, at an early age. 
Goodman, in her study of nursery school chil- 
dren, tells of the tragically acute comment of a 
four-year old Negro girl, “The people that are 
white, they can go up. The people that are 
brown, they have to go down.”* Negro parents, 
intensely conscious of the precarious position of 
their children in the social structure of the inte- 
grated school, will be constantly reinforcing the 
desires of their offspring to “live up to white 
standards.” After a year of integrated schools in 
Washington, D. C., teachers reported that Negro 
parents tried hard to cooperate with the teach- 
ers. They ever reported that some Negro par- 
ents were so demanding of their children, and so 
harsh in their discipline, that teachers hesitated 
to tell the parents that their children were not 
doing well.? At the same time, fearful white 
parents will be diligently discouraging any tend- 
encies in their offspring to imitate their Negro 
schoolmates. The history of culture contact shows 
that it is the minority group that usually copies 
most from the dominant group, not vice versa. 
The history of Negro-white contact in the United 
States shows that almost the totality of “Negro 
culture” has been borrowed from the whites, 
and this borrowing process goes on apace. 
School integration will facilitate it by bringing 
about freer, more natural contact between 
whites and Negroes. 
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Not All Now Reach “Standard” 


It will be protested, however, that not all Ne- 
gro children will be able to “come up to white 
standards,” because of poor home environment, 
poor health, economic disadvantages, and al- 
ready existing inferior levels of intellectual 
achievement. The point to be remembered is 
that not all white children “come up to white 
standards” either. These standards are averages, 
and there are always those who fall below the 
average. The basic problem of mass education 
is that of giving substantially equal education 
to a heterogeneous population, all questions of 
race aside. Any public schoolman will testify 
that he is already face to face with this prob- 
lem. If he has faith in the American system of 
education, he will also argue that it can be 
solved. Many elements of the solution have al- 
ready been discovered, but they cost money— 
money for more teachers, for better trained 
teacher, for more classrooms, for better equipped 
schools, and for more instructional material. If 
Negro children bring a higher incidence of in- 
fectious diseases into the school, both white 
and Negro children will benefit from improved 
health services to detect these diseases and bring 
the children to treatment. If the emotional and 
behavorial problems of some Negro children fo- 
cus attention on the need for a mental health 
program that affects the school community, such 
a program would benefit the entire community. 
The whole community would profit if, even from 
fear of the baleful influence of “Negro” delin- 
quency and moral laxity, after-hour recreational 
programs and facilities were expanded. Integra- 
tion will not create new problems; it will pro- 


SEEMS TO BE a time to be realistic and 

to appraise objectively the educational 
implications of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court terminating segregation within 
the public schools of our country. People, from 
all sections, appear to have allowed their feelings 
to run rampant and as a result many of the fun- 
damental educational problems created by this 
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vide a challenge and an opportunity to cope 
with problems that already exist but are not be- 
ing met. In too many communities, segregation 
is a carpet under which these problems can be 
swept and forgotten. 

If integration aggravates the problems of 
heterogeneity, then the price of the solution will 
be higher, much to the dismay of taxpayers. Yet 
many of these same taxpayers seem ready to pay 
even more for “private schools” or “dual school 
systems’ of dubious quality. The answer to the 
problems of integration is better schools, de- 
veloped from the model of the best that the 
public school system has been able to produce. 
If school patrons were willing to spend the time 
and money in improving the public schools that 
many seem ready to spend in forestalling inte- 
gration, we could improve our schools instead 
of wrecking them. 
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decision have been overlooked. Many writers 
and speakers have concerned themselves with 
the feelings and prejudices of the “South,” but 
not many of these “experts” have touched upon 
the important educational problems posed. 

If, at this moment, the emotional connotations 
identified with the decision should cease to exist, 
the remaining problems would be of sufficient 
magnitude as to cause many teachers and prin- 
cipals to question their abilities to offer effective 
instruction and leadership. Our ability to serve 
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constitutes the most serious problem facing 
American education today. And all evidence in- 
dicates that the matter will be intensified with 
integration. The task set forth in this paper is to 
describe some of the existing conditions which 
have bearing on the implementation of the non- 
segregated school. 
DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE 


The question we raise first is whether or not 
Negro pupils are as capable intellectually as 
whites. This you recognize as a question having 
several facets. It is natural to think that we, the 
whites, are better off intellectually than others. 
On this question, however, we have a consider- 
able amount of objective evidence. The Ameri- 
can Negro makes lower average scores on intelli- 
gence tests than whites although the range of 
scores is similar for the two groups. 

Goodenough’ administered the Draw-A-Man 
test to 2,547 children in the elementary grades of 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and California. The results 
indicate significant differences in the mean in- 
telligence of the two races. Southern Negro chil- 
dren obtained a mean IQ of 78, California Negro 
children a mean of 86 and children classified as 
American White obtained a mean IQ of 103. 

Garth? administered intelligence tests to 26,891 
Negroes, 7,000 Indians and 5,000 immigrant 
Mexicans. He estimated the mean IQ of Negro 
children to be 85, with northern Negroes having 
an average of 89 and southern Negroes 75. 

In the Autumn of 1955, Anderson*® surveyed 
certain of the academic characteristics of white 
and Negro pupils of one of Alabama’s middle- 
economic level counties (third quartile). In the 
study of intellectual brightness a random sample 
of sixth grade pupils was administered the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity. The white pupils 
obtained a median total IQ of 100 with a lan- 
guage IQ of 99 and a non-language of 101. Ne- 
gro sixth graders obtained a median total IQ of 
78 with a language IQ of 80 and a non-language 
intelligence quotient of 75. 

The explanation of this difference in intelli- 
gence leads to the thought provoking problem 
of the relative effects of nature and nurture upon 
intellectual development. Certain writers, G. L. 
Brown, Feingold, Hirsch, and Garrett, for exam- 
ple, interpret such data as evidence of a heredi- 
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tary difference in the intellectual brightness of 
the races. Others, Anastasi and Foley, Klineberg 
and Benedict, for instance, maintain that this 
difference is not a function of heredity but is 
instead a result of differences in environment. It 
seems to this writer that it is much more sound 
to view nature and nurture as covariables affect- 
ing the growth and development of intelligence, 
But in any case they increase the range of intel- 
lectual abilities with which a teacher must deal. 


Interpretations of These Differences 


In attempting to account for this racial dis- 
parity in tested intelligence considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the fairness of intelligence 
tests. Some writers maintain that the inferiority 
of test scores of Negroes is the result of their 
inability to handle culturally weighted test ma- 
terial; that they are handicapped on these tests 
by nature of their lower cultural background in- 
cluding poor reading facilities, lower educational 
aspirations, and poorer models of behavior to 
initate. If the twenty point deficit in the IQ of 
Negro children is a result of defects in intelli- 
gence tests and is not genuine, we should add 
this amount to the IQ’s of Negro children. It 
could even be maintained that since the intelli- 
gence scores of the Negro have been depressed 
by defects in our tests that the Negro pupil with 
an IQ of 80 should achieve substantially the 
same as the white pupil with a substantially 
higher IQ, say IQ 100. But this is not true. 
Stroud‘ found that children from unfavored 
homes, with low IQ’s, do no better in academic 
achievement than children with similar IQ's 
from normal or favored homes. In fact, when a 
difference exists in the achievement of children 
of similar brightness, it is usually in favor of the 
child from the favored environment. 

We could now ask, “Would this difference 
between the two races in average intellectual 
brightness disappear if differences in their social 
status and education were eliminated”? Kline- 
berg’s® study of the intelligence of southern Ne- 
gro migrants to New York City shows that new 
arrivals had an average IQ of 81; children who 
had spent three years had an average IQ of 85; 
those remaining longer than four years an aver- 
age of 87. Lee® substantiated these findings in a 
similar study of Negro migrants to Philadelphia. 

If we assume that there were no selective fac- 
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tors operating in these migratory groups, we 
could interpret these results as evidence of an 
environmental effect upon intellectual growth. 
We could even hypothesize that we could raise 
the average brightness level of these Negro chil- 
dren not merely to an IQ of 87, but to an aver- 
age that approaches the norm for whites. This 
hypothesis has sometimes been offered but is not 
now tenable, especially in view of the cross-sec- 
tional approach employed in these studies. 

Even if we assumed that Negro children, giv- 
en comparable culture advantages, could at some 
later date perform as well on intelligence tests 
as white children, we would not have solved 
today’s problem. Although this discussion of the 
relative effects of nature and nurture has im- 
portant implications for the future, we still have 
to face the realities of today. The fact remains 
that if intelligence tests results have any pre- 
dictive value the results of these studies are 
indicative of the present levels of brightness. 
These then are useful in predicting the success 
of individuals in types of situations demanding 
intellectual brightness. 

It is to be understood that the previous dis- 
cussion has dealt with mean differences in intel- 
lectual brightness and the differences within 
each race are considerably greater than the mean 
difference between races. There are bright, nor- 


mal, and dull children in each race. 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT 


Let us turn the discussion next to a compari- 
son of the levels of academic achievement of the 
two races. When scores on achievement batteries 
are accepted as indicative of academic success 
we find, as with intelligence, that southern 
white pupils exceed the performance of southern 
Negroes of the same grade. A review of the nu- 
merous studies dealing with this topic may as- 
sist the reader. 

In 1934, Wilkerson’ attempted to review 
and evaluate the findings of significant investiga- 
tions of Negro-white differences in scholastic 
achievement. The important results are: 

1) In each of the school systems studied the 
general achievement level of Negro children 
tends to be lower than that of white children. 

2) The disparity between the achievement of 
the two races tends to increase in the upper 
grades. This tendency was especially noticeable 
in the case of silent reading, English composi- 
tion, language usage, history, and literature. 

3) The rate of progress through grades is 
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somewhat slower for Negro pupils. One-fifth 
more Negro pupils are retarded in terms of age- 
grade status than white pupils. 

In 1944, as part of a comprehensive study of 
public education in Alabama, The Educational 
Survey Commission® administered the Progres- 
sive Achievement Battery to a random sample of 
fifth and eighth grade white and Negro pupils. 
The tests were administered at the end of the 
first month in school, therefore the grade norms 
were 5.1 and 8.1. The average total grade place- 
ment of the 1961 fifth grade white pupils was 
5.0 and that of the 958 Negro pupils was 4.0. 
Both groups scored relatively higher in lan- 
guage and arithmetic than in reading. The aver- 
age total grade placement for the 1457 eighth 
grade white pupils was 7.7 while the average 
for the 494 Negroes was 6.1. The achievement of 
white pupils was approximately one-half year 
below national norms with achievement of Ne- 
gro pupils two years below these norms. Once 
again achievement in reading was relatively 
lower than in arithmetic and language. 

In the previously mentioned study by An- 
derson,® a random sample of Negro pupils of the 
sixth and ninth grades and the total population 
of the twelfth grade of one of Alabama’s coun- 
ties were administered the California Achieve- 
ment Battery. Certain of these results are shown 
in Table I. Based on the date of administration 
(October 1955) the national average for these 
grades is a grade equivalent of 6.1, 9.1 and 12.1. 


TABLE I. CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT BATTERY 
RESULTS OF SIXTH, NINTH, AND TWELFTH 
GRADE WHITE AND NEGRO PUPILS 


Total Total Total 
Arith- Lan- Total 
metic guage Test 








6th white N=230 
Range 
Median 

6th Negro N=113 
Range 
Median 

9th white N=232 
Range 
Median 

9th Negro N=104 
Range 
Median 

12th white N=200 
Range 


Median 
12th Negro N=71 

Range 5.0-11.6 6.4-13.1 5. 

Median JS 6.8 8.6 
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Clearly apparent is the wide difference in av- 
erage academic achievement of white and Negro 
pupils. Sixth grade white pupils obtained an 
average total grade placement of 1.7 years high- 
er than Negro pupils. Worth noting is the con- 
sistency of performance. On the three sections 
of the test (reading, arithmetic, and language) 
whites exceeded Negroes from 1.5 to 1.7 years. 
By the ninth grade the difference in total grade 
placement had grown to 2.6 years and once 
again we find that the racial disparity did not 
differ on the three major sections. Twelfth grade 
white pupils exceeded the Negro pupils 3.7 
grade placement years. However, in this grade 
the racial disparity did differ somewhat on the 
three major sections of the test. In reading and 
language whites exceeded Negroes by 3.3 grade 
placement years while in arithmetic the differ- 
ence was 4.5 years. 


Races Overlap 


The considerable difference in average 
achievement of the races does not mean, of 
course, that there was no overlapping within the 
grades. In total grade placement for each grade, 
certain Negro pupils exceeded the median for 
white pupils. On the three sections of the test 
the same finding was generally true; the excep- 
tions being ninth grade reading and arithmetic, 
and sixth grade arithmetic. In all grades, how- 
ever, and on all sections of the test, certain Ne- 
gro pupils achieved higher than the poorest 
white pupils. 

In a similar study of a different Alabama coun- 
ty (slightly lower economic status) Anderson’? 
found the average total grade placement of 
sixth grade white pupils to be 5.5 and Negro pu- 
pils 4.1; ninth grade average achievement of 
white pupils 8.1 and Negroes 6.0; in the twelfth 
grade the whites obtained an average grade 
placement of 10.7 and Negroes 7.0. 

An explanation of the racial disparity in 
achievement would involve the investigation of 
such factors as poorer Negro attendance, and 
differences in expenditures. It is possible that 
either one of these factors, or an interaction of 
both, or some additional factors, account for this 
difference; but the fact remains that no matter 
what the cause or causes we have to deal with 
the present situation. 

Desegregation undoubtedly will increase the 
heterogeneity in achievement of the typical class 
and thus create even greater problems in schools 
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already staggering under the load of too-low per 
pupil expenditures and too-high pupil-teacher 
load. The South, the section of the country which 
has the highest ratio of school-age Negroes is 
also the section with the lowest salaries for 
teachers, with the lowest per-pupil expenditures, 
and with teachers who have not always received 
the quantity or quality of training received by 
other teachers. (See Ashmore™ pp. 62-63, 144- 
160; and Pierce’ et al., pp. 192-201.) 
Classifying pupils in grade levels commen- 
surate with their achievement levels has been 
proposed by some educators as a solution to this 
problem. The fallacy in this proposal is perhaps 
quite obvious. Many Negro pupils have already 
progressed through grades at somewhat slower 
than expected rate; they are one, two, or more 
years retarded in age-grade placement. To 
group them in grades according to the achieve- 
ment levels would almost surely increase the het- 
erogeneity of physiological and social differ- 
ences. The poorer pupil would be placed with 
even younger pupils who would be highly dis- 
similar to himself in most aspects of develop- 
ment. Such a policy is not really a solution since 
failure only aggravates the child’s adjustment 
problems which are probably already severe. 


DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY 


Not only will desegregation result in increased 
heterogeneity in measured intelligence and 
achievement but indications are that personality 
differences will be increased. In recent years 
there has been an increase in studies made com- 
paring Negroes and whites in such personality 
traits as adjustive responses, attitudes, tempera- 
ment, character, and values. Although few 
studies have employed sufficiently good research 
design to merit a high degree of confidence in 
the results, the evidence is worth examination. 

Again, whether differences are the result of 
biological or cultural factors, or both, the imme- 
diate problem remains the same. To hypothesize 
about what would happen to these traits under 
different economic and cultural conditions does 
not alleviate the educational problems. Turn now 
to a discussion of research findings. 

Sunne"* in 1925, administered the Pressey X-0 
tests, the Ream adaption of the Downey-Will 
Temperament Scale, and the Woodworth-Mat- 
thews Questionnaire to Negro and white chil- 
dren in the seventh and eighth grades. When 

41 Ashmore, Harry S., The Negro and the Schools. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 

12 Pierce, Truman, James Kincheloe, R. Edgar Moore, Galen 
Drewry, Bennie Carmichael; White and Negro Schools in the 
South. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 


%Sunne, D., “Personality Tests: White and Negro Ado 
lescents.” Jour. of Applied Psych. 9, 1925, 256-260. 
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rcential scores were used the personality pro- 
files of the children of the two races were highly 
similar. Other findings showed Negroes to be 
somewhat slower in movement, to possess the 
same interest in detail, and to have greater mo- 
tor impulsion. Young Negro children tended to 
show more speed and less aggression than older 
Negro children. 

Not being completely satisfied with the results 
of earlier studies which showed racial differences 
in personality to be small, Hurlock,** devised a 
gross score method of scoring the Downey-Will 
Temperament Scale which she administered to 
101 Negro and 110 white male pupils of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of New York. Her results, 
using this revised scoring method, showed that 
Negro boys possess greater self-confidence, fi- 
nality of judgment, motor inhibition, and power 
of coordination of impulses. White boys possess 
greater volitional perseveration and are more 
rapid in decision and movement. ; 

Although Patrick and Sims" studied the per- 
sonality differences between Negro and white 
college students their study deserves review 
since it included Negro and white male and fe- 
male subjects from both the North (Ohio) and 
South (Alabama) and thus permits an analysis 
of sectional, and sex, as well as racial differences. 
Each subject was administered the Otis Self- 
Administering Mental Ability Test and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. On only one trait, 
namely introversion, were the differences be- 
tween white and Negro males significant (5% 
level). The white males tended more toward in- 
troversion than Negro males. Although the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant, there was 
a strong tendency for the Negro males to be 
more self-sufficient and dominant than white 
males. Similarly Negro females expressed more 
dominance than white females. White college 
females scored higher on the neurotic scale than 
Negro women. 

The most significant finding of the sectional 
data is the lack of difference in the personality 
traits of individuals of the sare race but from 
different sections of the country. On only one 
trait was there a statistically reliable difference. 
Northern white males showed introversion to a 
greater degree than did southern white males. 
There were, however, several results which ap- 
proached statistical significance. Northern Negro 
women were somewhat more inclined toward 


_— 
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neuroticism than southern Negro women; south- 
ern Negro males tended to be more dominant 
than northern Negro males. 

Statistically reliable differences were found be- 
tween the sexes of both races. Male and female 
Negroes differed on all four traits of the test. 
The Negro males tended to be more self-suffi- 
cient and dominant while females tended more 
toward introversion and neuroticism. Reliable 
differences among whites were found on two 
traits; males tended more toward dominance, fe- 
males tended more toward neuroticism. 

Davis and Havighurst’* reported on a very 
interesting study of social class and color differ- 
ences in child-rearing. As stated earlier, person- 
ality traits are probably highly influenced by cul- 
tural training. This study enables a more com- 
plete understanding of the processes of social- 
ization and the motivational patterns of certain 
behaviors. 

Fifty mothers, of Chicago, in each of four 
groups; white middle class, white lower class, 
Negro middle class, and Negro lower class were 
interviewed by specially trained women. The 
results included a number of statistically signifi- 
cant (5% level) differences between classes and 
color. Among these are the following: 


1) Negro and white middle-class families are very 
similar in child-rearing practices; similarly, Negro 
and white lower-class families are much alike. 

2) Negroes are much more permissive in the 
feeding and weaning of their children than are 
whites. 

3) In toilet training the trend is reversed; Negro 
parents are much stricter than white parents. 

4) Negro mothers give their daughters earlier 
training in such home management skills as wash- 
ing dishes, going to the store, and dressing them- 
selves. 

5) White middle-class daughters are allowed to 
play across the street and go to the movies alone at 
an earlier age than Negro middle-class daughters. 


Mussen” analyzed the differences between the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) responses 
of fifty Negro and white boys. The TAT proto- 
cols were scored in terms of need and press. The 
results obtained indicated several significant 
group differences. The stories of white boys 
showed more extreme hostility, high interest in 
establishing friendly relations, more desire to 
achieve something creditable and greater suffer- 
ing from feelings of rejection. The stories of Ne- 

46 Davis, Allison, and Robert Havighurst, “Social Class and 
Color Differences in Child-rearing.” In Kluckhohn and Murray, 
Personality in Nature, Society and Culture. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1945, pp. 252-268. 

7 Mussen, Paul, “Differences Between the TAT Responses 


of Negro and White Boys.” Jour. of Consult. Psych., 1953, 
Vol. 17. 378-376. 
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gro boys showed more aggressive press from 
the environment, less interest in having friendly 
relations with others, and a higher degree of ver- 
bal aggression from heroes. 

Using Machover’s technique for scoring and 
interpreting drawings, Hammer'® compared the 
H.T.P.’s (A task consisting of the drawing of a 
house, tree, and person) of Negro and white 
children. Although the findings should be inter- 
preted as tentative, Negro children rated higher 
in mean aggression and hostility than white. 

Hughes and Thompson’ studied the values of 
southern Negro children educated in a segre- 
gated school and northern white children edu- 
cated in a non-segregated school. The method 
employed was a value-analysis of 88 essays writ- 
ten by these children. Both groups placed a simi- 
lar amount of value upon knowledge, achieve- 
ment, and economics. The white pupils placed 
significantly greater emphasis on security, hap- 
piness, and independence, and significantly less 
emphasis on justice and group unity. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


There is need for more research in this field, 
but from the foregoing we can infer several con- 
clusions which need further validation and so 
are termed “tentative.” 

1) Although there is considerable similarity in 
the personality profiles of white and Negro chil- 
dren, significant differences in personality traits 
have been found. 

2) Several of the studies showed Negroes, 
especially boys, to possess higher tendencies for 
making aggressive responses than whites. This is 
compatible with their lower interest for having 
friendly relations, for being dominant, and their 
greater emphasis on justice. 

3) Similarly, white males showed a signifi- 
cantly higher tendency toward introversion. 
Thus we could hypothesize that white males are 
more inclined, than Negro males, to make re- 
sponses of withdrawing when confronted with 
tension-producing situations. 

4) The results of the Patrick-Sims study 
showed whites to score higher than Negroes on 
the neurotic scale with white females exceeding 
white males on this trait. 

5) Negroes, especially males, possess greater 
self confidence and tendencies toward dom- 
inance than whites. This finding is not dissimilar 
to Mussen’s findings that white boys express 

1%8 Hammer, Emanuel, ‘“‘Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis Ex- 
tended to Social-racial Areas: Comparison of Negro and White 
Children’s H.T.P.’s,” Psychiatry Quarterly, 1953, 567-607. 

%” Hughes, Julius, and George Thompson, “A Comparison of 


the Value Systems of Southern Negro and Northern White 
Youth.” Jour. of Educ. Psych., 1954, Vol. 45, 300-809. 
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higher feelings of inferiority than do Negro boys, 
6) The study of child-rearing practices by 
Davis and Havighurst shows Negro mothers 
place an earlier pressure upon their daughters 
to learn certain home management techniques 
while white mothers are more inclined to be 
permissive in their daughters’ training. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The evidence of racial differences in tested in- 
telligence, school achievement, and certain per- 
sonality traits which has been summarized here 
leads to the question, “What are the implica- 
tions of all this for educators?” 

To this writer, at least, it seems clear that de- 
segregation will magnify greatly two problems 
which face teachers. 

1) It will make more difficult the achievement 
of instructional objectives for all the children. 
Differences in achievement within a class will be 
greater, which could result in the tendency to 
teach to the middle ranges of ability with in- 
creased neglect of the extremes. 

2) It will increase the difficulty of maintaining 
a wholesome social environment which is so 
necessary for proper development of children. 
There are those who believe that segregation 
would continue in desegregated schools. They 
maintain that the Negro, because of his lower 
caste, minority status, and lower levels of 
achievement, would find it extremely difficult to 
gain in-group status with whites. Negroes would 
then have to band together to form their own 
cliques in order to satisfy their needs for be- 
longing. The opportunities for this will increase 
if educators resort to homogeneous grouping 
based upon present level of achievement. This 
type of thinking leaves us with an additional 
question, “Would the Negro child become a 
greater scapegoat upon which the white child 
might project his frustrations and faults?” 

These problems can be met, but they will de- 
mand a higher order of skill than most teachers 
presently possess. And unfortunately, the sec- 
tion of the country which has the highest ratio 
of school-age Negroes is also the section which, 
in general, has the least money to spend on 
schools and materials, has the lowest paid teach- 
ers, and has the poorest trained teachers. This is 
also one of the sections which is experiencing a 
rapid growth in school population which means 
that our nation’s biggest problem of meeting in- 
dividual differences is placed on that part of our 
educational system least able to cope with it. 

Many educators in the South are convinced 
that if true integration does take place at all it 
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will involve a long-term process of study and 
planning rather than a massive change. They 
express the thought that a court decree can be 
handed down in a day but that attitudes, cus- 
toms, and differentials in tested intelligence and 
achievement are apt to persist for some time. To 
throw the two races together does not of itself 
ensure proper growth and development for either. 
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The problems of integration are many and 
difficult although perhaps capable of solution. 
When emotionality is included, however, the 
magnitude of the difficulties makes it extremely 
risky to forecast a bright immediate future for 
the schools of the South. Nevertheless, we in 
education must be sufficiently flexible to live in 
this age of change. 


A Major Administrative Alteration 


By ROBERT E. STRICKLER 


unique character of our public schools. 

In thus setting our schools apart from 
schools in other times and other places we usu- 
ally claim, “Our schools are designed to provide 
‘education for all’ on a basis of equality and they 
are subject to local control.” Concepts such as 
these: all children should be educated; all adults 
should be informed adults; men can and should 
govern themselves; are interdependent concepts 
which cannot long function in society, one with- 
out the other. 

This tradition for local control of our schools 
and for universal education has encouraged the 
evolution of a school system close to the social 
heartbeat of each local community—a system 
characterized fully as much by points of varia- 
tion, differences, and uniqueness among the 
thousands of local school districts and city school 
systems as by points of similarity. Since local 
communities and local school systems differ so 
greatly it is obvious that conditions and forces 
affecting administrative problems in one system 
are unlike those in any other system. Therefore, 
we do not imply that the successful solution of 
the desegregation problem in one city can be 
used with like success in any other place; how- 
ever, the evidence is here for any one to see. 

Changing a city school system from a dual 
system, divided and administered upon the basis 
of race segregation, over to a unified, nonsegre- 
gated system is a major administrative altera- 
tion. It is obvious that desegregation (or segre- 
gation) in education is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon, but it is an integral part of the general 
problem of race distribution, caste, and/or eco- 
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nomic restrictions in other aspects of our com- 
munity and national life. What is done to de- 
segregate schools in a particular community is 
done under the pressure of and within the in- 
terplay of many social forces. What is done and 
how it is done in one city school system are ac- 
complishments under conditions specially adapt- 
ed to life in that one community. 


Influence of Social Planning 


Establishing and putting into operation a new 
policy by which race segregation in a school 
system is ended inaugurates within the system 
and within the community an extensive series 
of new conditions, new relationships, and new 
action patterns. New administrative policies and 
new conditions require the collection of new in- 
formation basic to and necessary for the proper 
study and solution of the altered or newly posed 
administrative problems. 

Without describing the social planning and 
educational steps taken to that end over a pe- 
riod of several years, and without identifying 
groups or individuals responsible for community 
leadership and readiness to proceed, but in rec- 
ognition of the existence of such foresighted re- 
sponsible community leadership, we simply ob- 
serve that, if social change is to come in an 
orderly and popularly acceptable manner, the 
people who are to change need to be made ready 
for it. Many St. Louisians were ready in 1954-55 
to cooperate with the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion in establishing and following an orderly 
schedule of desegregation in the public schools. 

While the segregation cases still were under 
Court deliberation and within a few days after 
the Supreme Court announced its decision on 
May 17, 1954, a number of volunteer organiza- 
tions, social agencies, labor, and professional 
groups wrote to the Board of Education asking 
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in what ways they might help. Among those 
early offers to help was one from the Association 
of Elementary School Principals, which associa- 
tion had been organized and working in profes- 
sional harmony for over 35 years without race 
segregation. The responsible community groups 
who were willing and ready to offer help out- 
numbered and carried higher community pres- 
tige than the groups who spoke out against or 
sought to delay compliance with the verdict of 
the Supreme Court. 


Board Policy Publicized 


The St. Louis Board of Education, Philip J. 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction, Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker, and many other leading 
citizens accepted the Court decision of May 19, 
1954 as both a commitment of a legal responsibil- 
ity and a moral obligation to end race segrega- 
tion in the public schools. Upon accepting this 
commitment, it was obvious that the Board of 
Education and its administrative officers must 
think through immediately what they wanted to 
do, how, and when. It was obvious, too, that the 
intelligent discharge of administrative responsi- 
bility for a number of specific administrative de- 
cisions would necessitate the collection or re- 
organization and restudy of a large amount of 
pertinent (some new) information. It was not 
necessary to wait for concurrence on all specific 
details relating to the administration of the new 
policy before the Board of Education could 
establish officially a policy for the elimination of 
separate educational facilities for white and Ne- 
gro children, and could adopt a program includ- 
ing a recommended schedule for transforming 
with “deliberate speed” the segregated dual St. 
Louis Public School system into an integrated, 
nondiscriminatory one. 

Major points of the Board’s pending statement 
of new policy and schedule were discussed 
through the facilities of the public press and at 
meetings of several interested voluntary organi- 
zations. The Board Committee of the Whole 
held open meetings for full preliminary consid- 
eration of the proposed action. Then, on June 
22, 1954, only about one month after the Su- 
preme Court decision, the Board of Education 
met in special session and took this signally im- 
portant action: “It is the general policy of the 
Board of Education of the City of St. Louis to 
begin the integration process in September, 1954, 
and to complete it by the opening day of school 
in September, 1955. 

“It would, of course, be possible to end segre- 
gation in the St. Louis Public Schools by next 
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September. Although it would be possible, it 
would, in our judgment, be educationally un- 
desirable for many children to undertake the 
complete change so precipitately.” 

The program agreed upon provided “an or- 
derly schedule for integration and followed a 
logical step-by-step sequence.” 1) It called for 
desegregation in September 1954 of the teachers 
colleges, junior colleges, and special schools for 
the physically handicapped, “that provided their 
services on a city-wide basis rather than on a dis- 
trict basis,” and for the mentally retarded (serv- 
ing school zones). 2) The adult education pro- 
gram and all high schools except the technical 
high schools were to be desegregated at the be- 
ginning of the second semester, February 1, 
1955. New high school district boundary lines 
were to be drawn and published by November 
15, 1954. 3) “At the opening of the schools in 
September, 1955 we will complete the process 
of integration. At that time, the following steps 
will be taken: (a) Integration of the technical 
high schools; (b) Integration of all regular ele- 
mentary schools. We will publish new elemen- 
tary school district boundary lines by February 
1, 1955.” 


Special Circumstances 


The decision made to place the desegregation 
of the technical high schools in a later semester 
than that set for desegregation of regular high 
schools was a practical and logical decision. It 
was based upon special conditions related to or 
controlled by progress in completing the erec- 
tion of a new technical high school building. It 
is well to note that actions pertaining to plan- 
ning and building this new technical high school 
were taken quite some time prior to the decision 
to adopt a schedule for integration of the school 
system. The interdependent relationship between 
the two schedules illustrates the way in which 
local situations determine or condition adminis- 
trative decisions and programs. 

The administratively significant and long es- 
tablished practice of assigning pupils to each 
elementary and secondary school according to 
their residence within well-defined school bound- 
ary lines, made it necessary now (because of 
the integration policy) to revise and establish 
new school district boundary lines throughout 
the entire city for secondary schools and through- 
out major areas of the city for elementary schools, 
in order to “secure for every public school child 
full, equal, and impartial use of our school fa- 
cilities and services.” 

Other more or less unique but important lo- 
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cal conditions were found in data showing (a) 
overcrowded school buildings in portions of the 
city, particularly in areas and school districts 
housing Negro pupils, while some schools in 
other districts had vacant classrooms, (b) that 
the city population is shifting daily, with an un- 
usually heavy population movement expected 
during the summer of 1954, and (c) in the rather 
recently established policy of the Board of Edu- 
cation to transport daily, in buses, some pupils 
away from crowded school districts to school 
buildings in other less crowded areas of the city. 


The Program Carried Out 


Study by the Board of Education and by the 
administrative staff led to a pronouncement that 
the best way to integrate a school system is in 
orderly steps. “Our staff, the school administra- 
tors, must deal with many administrative prob- 
lems in bringing about integration. The school 
administrators and the Board must establish new 
regulations and policies to govern the operation 
of a unified school system. These regulations and 
policies must be made clear to the parents. Clari- 
fication and explanation, in many instances, will 
require discussion with parent groups, meetings 
with our personnel, explanations to individuals. 
We need time to do this job with the careful 
thoroughness that it demands.” 

Somewhat evident in the Board’s study and in 
their subsequent administrative program is the 
conclusion that there seems to be no clear-cut 
pattern how desegregation should take place; 
that it may be possible to start from almost any 
angle. More particularly the Board’s action, pol- 
icy statement, and recommended program do 
emphasize the necessity for 1) collecting special 
data basic to the policy formulation and suffi- 
ciently detailed so as to justify each step in the 
program, 2) careful study and interpretation of 
these data, 3) the recognition of and adjustment 
to unique conditions and special problems re- 
lated thereto, 4) the application of both logic 
and commonsense to the solution of problems, 
-) and finally 5) the use of tact and firmness in the 
- administration of the approved policy and in 
following the adopted schedule. 

The newly established districts to be served 
) by each secondary school and each elementary 
} school were drawn up on the basis of pupil resi- 
dence data collected in October 1954, and the 
new boundary lines were announced according 
to schedule on November 15, 1954 and Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. District lines were drawn on a regu- 
lar basis, as nearly as possible, taking due con- 
sideration of natural boundaries and traffic haz- 
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ards, with the purpose “to provide the best use 
of the facilities of a given school by the students 
living in the area of that school.” Thus, the ques- 
tion of race in and of itself no longer remained a 
factor to control the assignment of pupil per- 
sonnel nor in the determination of the attend- 
ance area of a school. The policy of the Board 
stated further, “these boundaries will provide 
each school with a district which it will serve. 
Students must attend school in the district in 
which they live, with the following exceptions: 
(a) The proper school authorities may transfer 
students from one district to another to relieve 
overcrowding; (b) Students already enrolled in 
a school, but not resident in its new district may, 
but are not required to, continue at that school 
until they graduate. This privilege will be grant- 
ed, however, only if the particular school is not 
overcrowded.” 


Desegregation Waits New Building 


Beginning in September 1955 and continuing 
through the current semester, the ninth grade of 
one technical high school has been integrated. 
With the opening of the new building in Sep- 
tember 1956, integration of both technical high 
schools will be extended to all grades. Boundary 
lines to be effective September 1956, dividing 
the city into districts for the two technical high 
schools were announced February 14, 1956. Cur- 
rently some of the ninth grade technical high 
school pupils are housed in the regular high 
school buildings because the desegregation pol- 
icy resulted in a somewhat greater enrollment in 
the technical high schools and a lower number 
in the regular high schools. 

Through the years the policy and practice of 
the St. Louis Board of Education have been to 
provide separate but equal facilities for white 
and Negro children. However, the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of doing so has been evi- 
dent in a number of instances and situations. 

With inadequate funds for capital outlay ex- 
penditures, it was not always possible to keep 
pace with continually increasing needs for mod- 
ernization of many buildings nor to provide new 
buildings to fit the current shifting of school 
population from one section of the city to an- 
other. In this situation we found that Negro chil- 
dren were being sent to school in more crowded 
and less modern buildings than were the major- 
ity of the white children. 


Some Early Results 


When the Board of Education, a few years 
ago, embarked upon a program to reduce the 
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number of pupils per teacher they were con- 
fronted with the fact that many schools, particu- 
larly the Negro schools, had no vacant classrooms 
in which to place pupils and teachers. The need 
to minimize stress and the probability of legal 
action on this point delayed progress toward 
realization of the new schedule for reducing the 
number of pupils in each classroom. Along with 
desegregation and the drawing of new district 
boundary lines has come an opportunity for 
proceeding to reduce the number of pupils per 
teacher. White elementary schools in the year 
1954-55 had a teacher or class load of 35 pupils 
while the load in Negro schools was up to 40 pu- 
pils per teacher. Now, after desegregation, the 
load in the elementary schools is 36. This is an 
overall decrease of one pupil per teacher. How- 
ever, it is an improvement of four fewer pupils 
per teacher in the elementary schools with a 
major number of Negro pupils. The new integra- 
tion program made available the use of addition- 
al classroom space to house some of the Negro 
pupils in schools heretofore limited to enroll- 
ment of white children. At the same time some 
of the former white schools which now have both 
white and Negro pupils have become overcrowd- 
ed with higher numbers of pupils per teacher. 
Thus, we see that often Negro families who 
move into a school district have more children 
than do the white families there before them. 
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All but three of the 28 all-Negro schools before 
desegregation, have fewer pupils per teacher 
than they had a year ago. Ten of these schools 
have remained all-Negro schools and the other 
18 in general have only a small number of white 
children enrolled. The total number of children 
enrolled in them is less than last year. At the 
same time we have 13 other schools previously 
all-white, to which a greater number of Negro 
children now go. These and two other integrated 
schools now are in need of relief from over- 
crowding and from too many pupils per teacher. 
Relief in part has been accomplished by trans- 
porting pupils daily by bus to other less crowded 
schools. The building of small Primary Units in 
some of the crowded districts is now getting 
underway as a relief measure. Evidence is at 
hand to show that better, and more equal, im- 
partial, use of our present school facilities has 
been accomplished than was possible before. 

So little serious organized opposition to the 
new program has developed that it is worth 
noting that the total program of desegregating 
the elementary schools has met with less opposi- 
tion than was generated around the conversion 
of single elementary school units from use by 
white pupils to use as Negro schools, such as 
The Céte Brilliante School approximately ten 
years before, and the Field School one year be- 
fore the Court decision. 


Desegregation—As It Appears in Print 


By BENNIE CARMICHAEL 


States Supreme Court of May 17, 1954, 

the public eye has been trained to head- 
lines that might reveal thwarts and compliances 
to the implementation of the decision. Nor has 
there been a scarcity of information for public 
consumption to keep events clearly before the 
public—incidents have made first releases after 
occurrence; special agencies and organizations 
have been established and have joined with 
many already in existence to relate details of 
activities; and comprehensive studies and in- 
vestigations have been undertaken further to 
clarify issues, summarize and relate facets of the 
segregation-integration issue to the over-all prob- 
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lems of human relations, and to establish a more 
permanent record of transactions. 

The task of identifying and classifying the 
most pertinent literature growing out of the 
discussion of segregation and integration is rela- 
tively easy. Background literature, rich in its 
implications for dealing with the problem at 
hand, quickly took on new significance. Subse- 
quently, materials have been produced and made 
available in large quantities. Sharing or point- 
ing them out to others, however, in such a way 
that they have meanings intended and provide 
assistance to those saddled with the responsi- 
bility of resolving the conflict takes on more 
complex dimensions. These difficulties are deep- 
ly rooted in basic value patterns of consumers 
materials bearing upon the subject. The indi- 
vidual who views the Supreme Court decree 
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with attitudes revealed by such expressions as, 
“It was never meant to be and, furthermore, will 
never be,” classifies attempts to draw upon value 
reasoning, tenets of democracy, and religious 
teachings as being from the mouth or pen of 
one who has no understanding of the problem, 
defies possibilities, and is, therefore, setting 
forth an opposing doctrine unworthy of time 
and effort required to study and analyze. Into 
such a category may the efforts and intentions of 
one sincerely setting forth a factual and objec- 
tive point-of-view be placed. On the other hand, 
he who assumes that the solution to the prob- 
lem is clearly delineated on paper and removed 
from the emotional and cultural entanglements 
of the problem is likely to formulate easy super- 
ficial solutions to it. The plea and position, there- 
fore, must necessarily be suggested that regard- 
less of point of view or purpose the record is 
essential if one is to keep his objectives properly 
aligned with the eventual accommodation of the 
conflict. 


Background Literature 


Background literature which has been re- 
ferred to with renewed interest in recent years, 
although it did not grow out of the current seg- 
regation-integration discussions, deserves inclu- 


sion in any bibliography on the issue. Such ma- 
terials helped keep the issue alive and gradually 


7 tocrystallize public sentiment as expressed finally 


in the Supreme Court's ruling. Also, it has been 
of extreme value to the researcher and writer in 
his efforts to clarify and focus attention on salient 
aspects of the problem. It is included here as 
essential literature for the person currently fac- 


"} ing the problem of furnishing leadership in 
"4 bringing about a peaceful settlement of the issue. 


Horace Mann Bond (3) contributed a volume 
in the early thirties that has become a standby 
for educators and researchers currently survey- 


4 ing the problem in Negro education. His cover- 


age of the problem was thorough and introduces 
the reader to the many dimensions of Negro edu- 
cation in the Southern culture. His treatment of 
the problem provides an excellent followup to 
an earlier history of Negro education contribu- 
ted by Carter G. Woodson (32). Other writers, 
such as Frazier (10), Davie (8), and Myrdal 
(21), passibly presented a broader survey of 
the plight of the Negro in the American social 
order but included educational problems in such 
away as to make them very important to the 
person dealing with the segregation-integration 
issue on the present scene. Also, very helpful by 
way of background literature are treatments of 
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Negro education in histories of education by 
Brubacher (4), Cubberly (7), and Knight 
(16). For one wishing to survey old trends in 
Negro education in the South, the early research 
findings of Doxey A. Wilkerson (30) should be 
studied as a backdrop for research findings 
evolving from investigations growing out of the 
current discussions. 


Research Publications 


Although much research has been undertaken 
on bi-racial education under the auspices of sev- 
eral agencies and organizations just prior to and 
after the Supreme Court’s historic decision on 
segregation in the public schools, it is generally 
agreed that hardly has research on any social 
issue been more complete than that completed 
as a part of the Ashmore Project and underwrit- 
ten by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. .The study was conducted over a period 
of two years and represents the contributions of 
more than forty Southern educators and leaders 
engaged in solving problems of the South—and 
especially educational problems. 

The materials produced fully comply with the 
position taken by the Fund in planning the 
study; namely, that no effort was to be made 
to argue for or against segregation in public 
education, that there was need for an objective 
re-appraisal of the bi-racial aspects of the edu- 
cational system, and that, since no institution or 
agency was equipped to handle such a study, 
the Fund would bring together a temporary re- 
search staff of persons specially qualified to 
examine the various aspects of the educational 
structure. Before all phases of the study were 
complete the pending decision of the Supreme 
Court was rendered, thereby adding significance 
to the findings and entailing an orientation to 
the changed circumstances for best utilization. 

The series of studies was introduced by Har- 
ry S. Ashmore (2) with the timely volume en- 
titled, The Negro and the Schools, bearing a 
foreword by Owen J. Roberts, former Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Hardly could a publication have met the 
needs of the reading public as did this volume 
which presented an overview of the multiple 
aspects of bi-racial education in the South and 
paved the way for other publications in the 
series to follow on specific aspects of the prob- 
lem. The Harvard Law Review (17) had just 
carried a legal study on “Segregation in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” undertaken as a part of the project, 
which is to be reviewed later in this publication; 
and experiences of twenty-four communities in 
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states bordering the South as they moved from 
racially segregated toward integrated public 
schools were soon presented in a book by Wil- 
liams and Ryan (31). 

The Program Center of the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration located at George Peabody College for 
Teachers had assumed responsibility for the 
phase of the study dealing with trends in bi- 
racial education in the South from 1940 through 
1952. This study dealt with comparative trends 
in school revenues, school population, school ex- 
penditures, personnel, facilities, and enrichment 
services of the educational program after fully 
analyzing the historical background of bi-racial 
education in the South and the organization and 
administration of the dual school system. Five 
doctoral dissertations were written on specific 
aspects of education and a complete volume was 
published finally under the authorship of Pierce 
and others (22). Then to round out and expand 
the vast volume of data collected as a part of 
the project, a complete statistical survey, state 
by state in the Southern Region, of migration, 
industry, and progress toward solving so many 
of the current problems that loom so large in 
resolving the segregation-integration conflict 
was published under the editorship of Ernst W. 
Swanson and John A. Griffin (29). While other 
similar research findings have been published, 
the ones referred to here comprise a group that 
is related very closely and covers a wide range. 

In addition to these publications, other ma- 
terials have been produced that are very closely 
related, some even dealing with the same topics. 
A study was conducted by Jean D. Gram (11) in 
a transition community which supplements the 
one mentioned previously. A similar report has 
been prepared on desegregation in the Baltimore 
City Schools by two Maryland groups (20) in- 
terested in race and human relations. Gordon W. 
Lovejoy (19) has reported a similar study con- 
ducted on integration at the college level. Also 
at the college level, Guy B. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina undertook as a part 
of the Ashmore Project, reviewed above, a very 
comprehensive study of the problems of inte- 
gration at the college level and has written one 
condensed report (14) and is engaged in the 
task of preparing a full report which will be 
published under the title of New Ways on the 
Southern Campus. Johnson also has written an- 
other report (15) which will serve the person 
well who needs a sociological understanding of 
problems of racial desegregation,’ and similar 
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help can be gained from a publication of the 
Southern Regional Council (25) comprised of 
forty-two selections presenting an over-all view 
of the main trends during the last decade. 


Field Service Publications 


Of utmost importance to the man involved in 
helping arrive at a solution to the segregation- 
integration question at the local level are ma- 
terials that have been developed on numerous 
aspects of the problem and designed to be used 
at the community level to provide directions, as- 
sistance, and information essential in community 
study, group planning, and policy formulation. 
Such materials range from statements of policy 
by local boards of education (5), through public 
interest stories and informational pamphlets 
dealing with changes in the Southern culture 
and broader aspects of racial relations, to studies 
such as the one conducted in the state of Florida 
as a basis for submitting to the Supreme Court 
an amicus curiae brief (9) pursuant to permis- 
sion granted by the Court in its decision of May 
17, 1954. Study of this last important document 
mentioned along with the ruling of the court 
should prevent one seeking to understand the 
full significance of the ruling from drawing 
either of the opposing and erroneous conclusions 
so often reached; namely, that it called for physi- 
cal equalization between the races or mandatory 
integration of the schools. 

Then of utmost importance are materials such 
as a pamphlet prepared by Dr. Lovejoy (18) 
entitled, “The Manifold South: Suggested Levels 
of Action for Practitioner Agencies.” Other ma- 
terials of a similar nature have been prepared 
under the direction of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith (1) and the Southern 
Regional Council (13, 24), the first a classified 
list of books, materials, films, charts, and graphs 
to be used in the study of desegregation. 

Other materials are available to help the man 
in the field keep abreast of happenings on the 
segregation-integration issue such as articles ap- 
pearing in issues of New South, (26, 27), and 
The Journal of Educational Sociology (12). For 
this purpose the Southern Education Reporting 
Service was organized under the sponsorship of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education and 
has published each month since September, 
1954, Southern School News (23) which has 
been directed toward providing a factual and 
objective description and analysis of happenings 
in the southern region as problems of complying 
with the Supreme Court's decision have been 
faced and solved or magnified. 
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In addition to these materials other lists and 
bibliographies of references and materials avail- 
able for dealing with the problem have been 
prepared by the Southern Regional Council (28) 
and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews (6) that may be very helpful to the person 
who wishes to explore further the tremendous 
volume of materials available for assisting in 
solving the current segregation-integration prob- 
lem of the public schools of the South. 
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The Legal Background 


By ROBERT A. LEFLAR 


what the law is concerning racial segre- 
gation in the public schools, or when the 
hw will be settled. To that question only one 
answer can be given. The law is already settled. 
The decisions handed down by the United States 


d () see even in 1956, someone asks 
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Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, and May 31, 
1955, taken together,? make the law as clear as 
it can ever be. These decisions constitute the 
“law of the land,” and under them racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools is unconstitutional. 
The only remaining question is as to the enforce- 
ment of what is not clear law. 

Under the 1955 decision, the local school dis- 
tricts have the basic burden of proceeding to- 
ward compliance with the law. The duty of the 
courts is to pass upon any plan for racial inte- 
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gration that a school district initiates if the plan 
is attacked, or to order the district to proceed 
with formulation of such a plan if it is com- 
plained that no progress toward integration is 
being made. 

If any school district is ready and willing to 
desegregate, there is no valid law to prevent its 
doing so, in any state. No state law requiring or 
permitting segregation in public schools is con- 
stitutional today. That does not mean there is 
no way in which dissenting state authorities may 
cause trouble for a local district which chooses 
to obey the “law of the land.” There are ways. 
But they are unlawful ways; ways outside the law. 


The Law Not Self-Executing 


Nor is the law laid down by the Supreme 
Court’s decisions self-executing. Insofar as there 
is voluntary obedience to it, it may be called 
self-executing, just as the laws against murder 
are self-executing for the great mass of citizens 
who obey the law by committing no murders. 
But for those who disobey, affirmative action in 
the courts becomes necessary, else disobedience 
will go unpunished and unchecked. 

The Supreme Court’s 1954 and 1955 decisions 
were rendered in the cases of only five specific 
school districts. Though the “law of the land” 
was laid down in them, sanctions were provided 
only against the five particular defendants. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions were not like 
a criminal statute enacted by the Congress or a 
state legislature. They do not carry their own 
assured penalty for disobedience. Rather, they 
leave it to the local school districts and the local 
courts (always subject to the Supreme Court’s 
ultimate supervision ) to work out the details of 
compliance. 

Sanctions penalizing disobedience will come 
only when a local district disobeys the orders of 
a local court, at which time the sanction will take 
the form of punishment for contempt of court. 
This punishment may be either fine or imprison- 
ment directed against the responsible officials of 
the district, or conceivably it could be a fine 
levied against the treasury of the district itself. 


Evasion for the Sake of Delay 


That some districts, and occasionally all the 
districts in a state, will set out deliberately to 
disobey or to evade the new “law of the land,” 
is already evident. It will be interesting to look 
briefly at the devices for avoidance and evasion 
which they plan to employ, and to discuss their 
prospects for success or failure. 

Generalizing, it may be asserted safely that no 
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device for state action, or action by any arm of 
the state such as a school district or other agency 
of local government, will ultimately succeed. All] 
deliberate devices for evasion of the law are jj- 
legal already. The most that any state can ex- 
pect through them is to achieve delay before 
compliance with the law. But delay itself may 
be victory, from the point of view of many who 
oppose the law. 

One basic feature of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions is that they prohibit only action by the 
states, or their subdivisions, not private action. 
The decisions do not prohibit private schools 
from maintaining segregation. There are some, 
however, who take this distinction to mean more 
than it really does. 

Thus a state law requiring segregation in 
private schools would be state action, and would 
clearly be unconstitutional. By the same token, 
a state law granting financial aid to private 
schools on the condition that they maintain seg- 
regation would be equally state action. The 
vital defect of state action in such cases will be 
discovered whether the condition of segregation 
be imposed by legislative enactment, by admin- 
istrative regulation, or even by regular official 
practice. 

In the latter situation, there might be some 
difficulty in proving the true facts, and some 
divergence in the evidence offered by opposing 
groups of interested witnesses, but the federal 
courts down through the years have been re- 
markably successful in discovering eventually 
the true facts in such cases, however adroitly 
they may have been hidden behind the false 
front of allegedly innocuous practice. 


Abandonment of “Public” Schools 


One thing that a state might do, successfully, 
to get around the desegregation requirement in 
public schools would be to abandon public 
schools completely. There is no federal consti- 
tutional requirement that any state maintain 
schools. If a state should completely and in good 
faith go out of the public school business, it 
would find itself in violation of no federal law as 
yet enacted. Of course, such conduct by any 
American state would provide its own punish- 
ment upon the state and all of its citizens, and 
no state would seriously consider it. 

It is seriously proposed, however, that some 
states might abandon education as a state fune- 
tion by divorcing their schools from the ma- 
chinery of government as such. The idea is that 
in future the schools would be operated by 
private groups or organizations, which woul 
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lease or buy existing school facilities from the 
states or local districts. It is assumed generally 
also that such private schools would have to be 
supported by state grants of some kind, or by 
tuition payments which would to a large extent 
come from state funds 

It is evident that a large number of parents, 
including many whites and most Negroes, would 
be unable to pay substantial tuition charges for 
their children. State payments in some form, to 
take care of the expense of educating such chil- 
dren, would be necessary if they were to attend 
school at all. 

The alternative would be to permit wealthier 
children to attend private schools supported al- 
together privately, and to provide no schools 
for the poorer children. The principle of uni- 
versal education is so well established today 
that it is unthinkable that any state would de- 
liberately set up a system under which only a 
part of its children would have access to any 
system of schools. 

If so-called private schools are supported by 
tax funds, with even a tacit understanding that 
they are to operate on a segregated basis, it is 
practically inevitable that the set-up will eventu- 
ally be characterized as state action. It might be 
several years before this conclusion was clearly 
announced, but the obvious evasion would final- 


ly be stamped for what it clearly is. 


Gerrymandered Attendance Districts 


Other devices purporting to achieve compli- 
ance, at least superficially, with the law’s re- 
quirements, may present more difficult questions. 
These may be surface compliances only. Dis- 
tricts which claim that they are integrating ra- 
cially may at the same time try to keep actual 
integration to a minimum or perhaps to escape 
it entirely. 

Gerrymandering of attendance districts is one 
of the most obvious of such devices. Residential 
separation of the races into Negro sections and 
white sections is common in most American 
_ cities, both South and North. Schools located in 
_ areas inhabited largely by Negroes will in any 
event be largely Negro schools, and the same 
will be true for white sections, entirely apart 
from the law concerning segregation. It may be 
that racial prejudice causes the residential seg- 
regation, but at least it is a fact apart from the 
school segregation, which grows directly out of 
the geographical facts. 

By marking off attendance districts to fit these 
identifiable residential areas, school authorities 
may be able to retain substantial segregation in 
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some communities without disobeying desegre- 
gation requirements. 

Use of the gerrymander assumes, however, 
that identifiable geographical sections will be 
completely white or completely Negro in resi- 
dential occupancy, with no fringe areas where 
Negroes and whites live in the same block or 
the same units. It assumes also that the area 
boundaries will be fixed with reasonable per- 
manency, so that district attendance boundaries 
will not have to be changed each year, or every 
month or two. 

Neither of these assumptions can stand, since 
in every major American city the location of 
colored sections is shifting constantly. If attend- 
ance districts are to be so arranged as to skip 
houses or blocks or to extend geographical pe- 
ninsulas and islands into otherwise unified areas 
solely for the purpose of including families of a 
particular race, it is quite certain that the dis- 
tricting will be adjudged a mere evasion of the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation rule. 


Valid Attendance Districts 


If on the other hand the geographical ar- 
rangement of attendance districts by local school 
boards appears to have been made in good faith 
and not as an obvious evasion of the law, it is 
reasonable to assume that local federal courts 
will approve it. The main issue in such cases will 
come down to a fact question: Is the districting 
controlled by reasonable standards such as dis- 
stance, convenience of access, and the availabil- 
ity of transportation facilities, or is it based pri- 
marily on race? An honest inquiry into the facts 
will usually give the answer. 

In almost any large city, it will be next to im- 
possible to draw up in good faith attendance dis- 
tricts which will avoid completely the inclusion 
of students of different races. Still less will this 
be possible in rural areas, where Negro families 
often live and work on white men’s farms. Any 
attendance districting system likely to stand up 
in court will almost surely call for some Negro 
families living in primarily white districts, and 
vice versa. The absence of this would on its face 


be a badge of bad faith. 


Pressures for “Voluntary” Segregation 


Another device, not based on gerrymandering, 
might call for the continued maintenance of Ne- 
gro schools for entire communities, with no re- 
gard for residential areas. These would be ac- 
companied by local pressures designed to induce 
most Negro children to attend these schools “vol- 
untarily,” though the few Negroes demanding 
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admittance to the schools attended primarily by 
whites might be admitted to them if they lived 
in the proper districts. 

Of course the pressures exerted to induce Ne- 
gro children to attend the schools unofficially 
designated for them would have to be purely 
private and not official. The state acts through 
those employed to do its work. It would be hard 
to keep these pressures off the official records, 
but perhaps it might be done. If school directors, 
principals, teachers or even janitors actively 
participated in or encouraged the pressures, 
there would be official “action by the state,” and 
the Constitution would be violated. 

Still, Negro children attending white schools, 
and their parents, might be so treated by other 
students, neighbors, and employers as to make 
them personally unhappy and cause them to 
withdraw rather than suffer, at the same time 
inducing others not to seek admission. Some- 
thing like the Ku Klux Klan might come into the 
picture. These pressures would not always be 
effective, but often they would. 

The maintenance of practical segregation 
within nominally non-segregated schools is a 
closely related device. Colored students might 
be assigned to separate intramural activities, 
study halls, or even classrooms, and racial seat- 
ing arrangements might be set up. Ultimate suc- 
cess for such plans could not be hoped for, how- 
ever. The Supreme Court even earlier has made 
it clear, in a case arising from the University of 
Oklahoma,’ that individualized discriminations 
will be struck down even more quickly than 
those which operate on a mass basis. 


Administrative Run-Around 


Again, school officials might announce that 
qualified Negro students would on application 
be admitted to schools previously regarded as 
“white,” but that certain examinations and other 
matriculation routine would thereafter be re- 
quired of all applicants, white and colored, 
seeking admittance to these schools. The admin- 
istrative procedure might then be made so com- 
plicated that Negroes denied admittance would 
have difficulty in proving discrimination, al- 
though it might be evident that only a small 
proportion of Negroes was being admitted. 

It is well-settled that one seeking judicial re- 
lief from asserted administrative discrimination 
must first exhaust all available administrative 
remedies before applying to the courts for re- 
lief. Exhaustion of administrative hearing and 
appeal procedures afforded within the public 
school system itself, as a required prelude to the 
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initiation of litigation, might well exhaust also 
the patience and stamina of most would-be com- 
plainants. 

If school directors choose to prescribe a com- 
plex and confusing administrative run-around 
for the practical purpose of barring Negroes 
from white schools, judicial findings of unconsti- 
tutional discrimination may be hard to secure 
from many local judges and juries. Such findings 
would nevertheless be ultimately forthcoming in 
most districts in which a deliberate run-around 
is operated. 


The Normal Delays of the Law 


Since no school district becomes expressly 
bound by the desegregation rule until an order 
is entered against it specifically, the amount of 
litigation necessary to enforce general compli- 
ance with the new “law of the land” could be 
tremendous, particularly in states in which vol- 
untary compliance is negligible. 

Coupled with this is the fact that, at least in 
years gone by, many courts tended to be tech- 
nically strict in enforcing procedural formalities 
against plaintiffs bringing such claims against 
school districts and officials. Choice of the wrong 
remedy procedurally was time and again the 
ground for dismissing discrimination suits, so 
that litigation on the merits would be inter- 
minably delayed or never reached at all. 

Today, however, a long period of trial and 
error has served to establish a procedural pat- 
tern for discrimination cases, and dismissals on 
technical grounds are quite uncommon. Added 
to this is the competence of a first-class law office 
maintained by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, generally 
ready to offer sound legal advice to less experi- 
enced local counsel. 

The law’s delays, traditional even when cases 
are conducted by the best of counsel and with 
maximum legal efficiency, will continue to be 
factors in the attempt to enforce segregation. 
Opponents of integration who are willing to 
spend the money on litigation, especially in 
areas where some judicial sympathy may be 
anticipated, often will be able to delay the end 
of segregation for two or three years merely by 
the fact of litigating, though with no hope what- 
ever of ultimate success. 


Procedures to Be Employed in the Courts 


For the most part lawsuits to end segregation 
will be brought in the form of federal bills in 
equity seeking declaratory judgments stating the 
rights and obligations of the parties, plus pray- 
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ers for injunctions to restrain violation or denial 
of the rights adjudicated. This procedure has 
become almost the standard one for enforcement 
actions in recent years. 

If a school district is proceeding to integrate 
but outside groups are interfering with the proc- 
ess, a bill in equity for an injunction to restrain 
the interference probably would be sought. This 
could be maintained in a federal court if a con- 
spiracy to violate federal rights be proved. 

Persons seeking by legal proceedings to pre- 
yent a school district from carrying out plans for 
integration would have a more difficult legal 
problem. They would have to base their com- 
plaints upon some claimed misuse of public 
funds or other violation of local law which might 
or might not be directly germane to the inte- 
gration dispute. If the local law were one mere- 
ly prohibiting desegregation, it would of necessi- 
ty have to be disregarded. Laws relied upon in 
sich actions would, therefore, generally involve 
side issues, such as the purposes for which pub- 
i lic funds have been appropriated, the manner 
in which contracts have been let, formalities al- 
legedly not observed in holding school elections 
or conducting school board business. 

There is even some indication in very recent 
litigation, both current and threatened, that op- 
/ ponents of integration might begin lawsuits 
- against school boards and school board members 
not on the merits of segregation or board action 
- concerned with segregation, but on wholly ex- 
' tinsic matters with the avowed purpose of so 
/amoying and making life miserable for school 
» board members that they will give up plans for 
' integration rather than face the nuisance of de- 
» fending themselves against such general attacks. 
_ General Outlook 
' Several of the states and local areas in which 

segregated schools heretofore have been main- 
/ tined appear well on their way toward bona 
» fde desegregation. The whole tenor of the Su- 

preme Court’s decisions and of federal court or- 
‘ders issued since the decisions were rendered 
' indicates a “gradualistic” approach to the prob- 
' km. A state or district which in good faith un- 
\dertakes even a long-range program looking to- 

ward desegregation is likely to be allowed to 
) Proceed in its own manner and at its chosen rate 

of speed. 
' The courts have not said that desegregation 
‘tust be completed by any given date, either in 

{56 or 1960. They have left wide leeway for 
‘cal planning in the light of local conditions. 
This local planning must of course actually look 
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toward and move toward desegregation; the law 
will not tolerate a conclusion that on account of 
local conditions integration should not be un- 
dertaken at all or should be delayed indefinitely. 
In some communities, however, steps toward de- 
segregation will be sustained though they are 
deliberately slow, if courts are convinced of the 
genuine good faith of those who plan the steps. 

Nor will the law tolerate slow-moving plans 
which, pretending to move toward integration, 
actually do not move at all. Such plans when 
first presented may secure judicial approval be- 
cause they appear to be presented in good faith, 
but if it develops as time goes on that they were 
presented actually as shields for inaction, that 
fact can be brought out in new attacks upon 
them and though they will have gained delay for 
their proponents they will in the long run have 
no chance of preventing ultimate insistence upon 
actual compliance with the law. 

Militant advocates of quick desegregation 
often may be dissatisfied with the slow progress 
toward racially integrated schools which this 
analysis promises. They will cite instances of 
prompt desegregation in some communities with- 
in a year or two after the Supreme Court handed 
down its decisions, they will point out that these 
quick-moving programs have been successful, 
and they will say that the way to desegregate is 
to desegregate and not just talk about it. 

Obviously there is much sense to that. But 
the answer to the contention is that the Supreme 
Court did not require such quick action in every 
district. It recognized the variety of relevant 
conditions in different districts, different areas. 
It implied that differences of timing, as well as 
other differences in compliance programs, should 
be approved for differently situated districts. This 
was a main feature of the 1955 implementing de- 
cision.* And it may confidently be anticipated 
that federal district courts, sitting in the midst 
of and understanding these varieties of local 
conditions, will give full weight to them when 
they are asked to approve or disapprove specific 
programs for compliance. 

Few if any federal district courts sitting any- 
where in the land will approve a plan that is on 
its face fraudulent and designed to shield non- 
compliance with the law rather than to move 
toward compliance. If any district court should 
so far forget or disregard its duty under the 
Constitution, it will be brought into line sharply 
by the Court of Appeals of the Circuit, or by the 
Supreme Court itself. There is no faint reason 
to believe that the federal courts will connive 
with evasion, nor that they will approve any- 
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thing except honest steps toward obedience of 
the law as it has been propounded. 

At the same time it is only realistic to recog- 
nize that there are areas of the United States 
in which by one means or another—economic, 
social, and political pressures, the law’s delays 
perhaps unfairly employed, even physical vio- 
lence—the enforcement of the “law of the land” 
may be indefinitely and unconscionably delayed. 
This will not mean that the law is any different 
in these areas. It will mean that the law is not 
being enforced, just as in some areas and at some 
times the law against murder and polygamy and 
bootlegging may not have been enforced. 

Generally, however, the law in the United 
States is respected. The Constitution is on the 
whole deemed well-nigh sacred. And no official 
body in the land is more highly esteemed than 


* Two hundred and fifty-six thousand Negro 
public school children were in “integrated situa- 
tions” (explained below) in formerly segregated 
school districts of the Southern and Border states 

* Seven states had partial or substantial de- 
segregation of their schools 

* Despite the Autherine Lucy incident at the 
University of Alabama, 104—or about half— 
of the tax-supported formerly white colleges and 
universities of the region were accepting Ne- 
groes as a matter of practice or of policy, and the 
University of Arkansas alone had awarded 400 
graduate degrees to Negroes since 1948 

* In most areas where desegregation was in 
progress there had been no incidents 

This is one side of the coin. Our job at South- 
ern Education Reporting Service, a non-partisan 
agency conducted by six southern newspaper 
editors and six southern educators, is to call the 
coin on both sides in the dispassionate manner 
of objective journalism. 

So, in the spring of 1956 this also was true— 

* Only about one-tenth of the Negro pupils 
of the 17-state area were in “integrated situa- 
tions,” and these were mainly in the Border states 

¢ Five southern states, fighting desegregation 
at every turn, had revived the hoary doctrine of 
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the Supreme Court, the final and authoritative 
expounder of the Constitution. 
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“interposition” and had declared themselves 
emphatically against the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of 1954 and 1955 holding public school 
segregation unconstitutional, two of the resolu- 
tions going so far as to say the Court’s decisions 
were “null, void and of no effect” 

* In Congress 101 senators and representatives 
from 11 states had signed a manifesto promising 
to seek a reversal of the Supreme Court decisions 
“by all lawful means” 

* Four states—Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina—were operating under leg- 
islation and constitutional amendments which 
forbade desegregation at any level; Louisiana, 
Florida, North Carolina and Virginia had suc- 
cessfully resisted desegregation 

* Forty-six private organizations, functioning 
in all states save Kentucky and West Virginia 
and enlisting hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers, were bringing pressure to bear on both 
races—usually by peaceful means—to prevent 
desegregation 


The New Janus 


Thus the South presents two faces in the 
spring of 1956 just 24 months after the Su- 
preme Court struck down the Plessy doctrine of 
“separate but equal” generally observed in 17 
states and the District of Columbia, and held 
segregation by race unconstitutional. 
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Two things, then, are self-evident. It may be 
said again with accuracy that there is no longer 
one South but that there are many Souths. It 
can be said also that opposition to the Court is 
fervid, well-organized, and for the most part 
uncompromising in all of the Deep South and in 
some parts of the mid-South. 

Both points may be demonstrated by a brief 
review of the situation—as of this writing—in 
the affected states. The pattern in a sense is his- 
torical. We find desegregation in process or 
largely accomplished in states where there are 
fewer Negroes; spotty in the mid-South, and 
without effect in the Deep South. 

The specific areas are as follows: 

Delaware: Northernmost county desegregat- 
ed, plus schools in the capital city of Dover, 
but resistance strong in the remaining two 
counties. 

Maryland: Desegregation in effect in eight of 
23 counties plus the City of Baltimore. 

West Virginia: Desegregation accomplished 
or in process in all but five (of 55) counties. 

Kentucky: Desegregation in effect in 40 of 184 
districts having Negro pupils with “nearly every” 
district planning some stage of desegregation for 
next fall. 

Missouri: Desegregation accomplished in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and other communities and 
rural areas affecting 85 per cent of the state’s 

Negro pupils. 

' Oklahoma: Some 270 schools desegregated, 
including those of the large systems of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. 

All of these states have official policies estab- 
lished at some upper level of government call- 
ing for desegregation of schools. 

In Texas, a state with certain border charac- 
teristics, 65 school districts have desegregated 
and at least one more has announced plans to do 
s0 in September. All of these districts are in 
south or west Texas, where live only about 10 
per cent of the state’s Negro scholastics. The 
Texas Supreme Court has held state school seg- 
regation laws unconstitutional. 

The states of the mid-South are designated 
rather arbitrarily, simply to clarify the second of 
these three historic positions. 

They include Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina—and Florida, the latter so clas- 
sified because it has some border and some Deep 
South characteristics. 

Three small school districts in Arkansas in- 
volving less than 50 Negro pupils now have 
nixed classes. That state’s segregation laws have 

held unconstitutional by lower federal 
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courts in specific tests, but the governor of Ar- 
kansas said recently that a poll disclosed that 85 
per cent of Arkansans oppose desegregation. 

Tennessee has one desegregated area—the 
high schools of Oak Ridge—and Anderson Coun- 
ty is under federal court order to desegregate its 
high school in the fall. Oak Ridge, “the atomic 
city,” is under federal control. A lower court has 
also held Tennessee’s school segregation laws un- 
constitutional in a case concerned with the grad- 
ual opening of the state college system to Ne- 
groes, beginning at the graduate level and work- 
ing down to the freshman class by 1959. 

Virginia approved by referendum the calling 
of a state constitutional convention to amend the 
state constitution so as to provide for payment 
of tax funds for private schooling. One county, 
Arlington, has announced plans for desegrega- 
tion and the City of Norfolk has announced com- 
pliance in principle. 

North Carolina has designated numerous 
study committees but there is no desegregation 
save in the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The state equipped itself to delay 
or to prevent desegregation through a 1955 local 
enrollment and assignment law, with administra- 
tive remedies, which in effect has been upheld. 

Florida has a pupil assignment law and no 
desegregation anywhere in its public schools. 
However, in a university entrance case—not yet 
concluded —the state supreme court struck down 
the state’s segregation laws. 


To Abolish Public Schools? 


Many states have legislative or constitutional 
devices which are meant to maintain segregation. 
Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina are 
prepared to do away with their public schools 
when there is a substantive threat of desegrega- 
tion. Alabama has a placement law. Until a fed- 
eral court overthrew it in February, a “police 
power’ law was on the statute books in Louisi- 
ana, which adopted a constitutional amendment 
after the first Supreme Court decision in order 
to preserve segregation. 

A survey in the March issue of Southern School 
News showed nearly a quarter of a million Ne- 
gro pupils in “integrated situations.” 

However, this is a carefully qualified term. It 
does not mean integration per se. “Integrated 
situations” simply means that the Negroes either 
1) attend formerly all-white schools; 2) or are 
attending formerly all-Negro schools which 
whites have entered; or are 3) eligible to attend 
mixed schools in officially desegregated districts 
but are not electing to do so. 
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One characteristic of the racial picture in the 
South today is the progressive decline of the Ne- 
gro population in ratio to the white population. 
Between 1940 and 1950 the Negro population of 
the South increased only about 1.5 per cent 
while the Negro population of the rest of the 
country increased more than 56 per cent. Social 
scientists have pointed to this changing racial 
complexion as a factor which may make for 
amelioration in the South while creating a na- 
tional rather than a regional problem. 

Two years have elapsed since the first de- 
cision. The intervening period has been one of 
litigation and legislation, with the lower courts 
ruling in more than a score of cases growing out 
of the 1954 decision and with legislatures seek- 
ing various devices to avoid or evade compli- 
ance. Generally speaking, federal courts in the 
border areas and the mid-South have tended to 
set time limits for compliance. In the Deep 
South, courts have merely given more time— 
without specifying how much. 

The time factor grew out of the second, or 
“implementing,” decision of May 31, 1955. The 
Supreme Court set no dates for compliance and 
returned the basic cases to the courts of origin 
for implementation. Thus it “localized” com- 
pliance. Local districts, said the Supreme Court, 
must “assess” their own situations, figure out all 
“obstacles” to overcome, make a “prompt and 
reasonable” start, and do the job with all “delib- 
erate speed” as quickly as “practicable” in the 
circumstances. These terms closely paralleled 
what had been requested of the Court by south- 
ern attorneys general. 


On the Local Level 


One of the most widely accepted interpreta- 
tions of this dictum was made by Judge John J. 
Parker, senior judge of the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in a ruling on the remanded Claren- 
don County (S.C.) case. Judge Parker observed: 
“Nothing in the Constitution or in the decision 
of the Supreme Court takes away from the peo- 
ple freedom to choose the schools they attend. 
The Constitution, in other words, does not re- 
quire integration. . . . It merely forbids the use 
of governmental power to enforce segregation.” 

One of the most spectacular events of the 
1955-56 school year was the enrollment of Miss 
Autherine Lucy at the University of Alabama, a 
subsequent mob action that drove her from the 
campus only a few days after she had begun to 
attend classes, and her final expulsion because 
of charges made by her against the University 
administration. Shortly thereafter a student lead- 
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er of the mob was also expelled (he, too, had 
made charges against the University administra- 
tion) and other students were disciplined. 

These sensational events, widely covered by 
newspapers at home and abroad, tended to ob- 
scure other and more peaceful developments on 
the university and college front. For example, in 
September, 1955 the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill admitted three Negro un- 
dergraduates following a court action, and the 
Negroes have been attending classes and partici- 
pating in campus activities without incident, 

On March 5, 1956 an appeal from the lower 
court ruling, taken to the Supreme Court by the 
attorney general of North Carolina, was rejected 
in a brief 13-word decision that had the effect 
of formalizing the Court’s apparent attitude to- 
ward segregation in tax-supported colleges. This 
lowered all bars to qualified Negroes —in theory. 
Later in the same month the Court directed the 
admission of a Negro to the University of Flori- 
da law school without further delay. Once or- 
dered admitted, he had been held up while the 
University and the State conducted surveys of 
the probable effect on Florida education. 

Meanwhile, Negroes have been attending four 
tax-supported institutions formerly for whites in 
Louisiana and a Negro was suing for admission 
to the University of Georgia Law School. No ac- 
tions of any kind are pending in South Carolina 
or in Mississippi, where it is now necessary for 
a matriculate to have recommendations of five 
alumni from his home county before applying 
for admission. Elsewhere, it is estimated that 
some 1,000 Negroes are now studying at desegre- 
gated colleges and universities during the regu- 
lar terms and about 2,000 during the summer 
sessions when many Negro teachers return to 
school to work on advanced degrees. 

It has been said with truth that “integration is 
more important to Negroes than the white man 
realizes, and segregation is more important to 
whites than the Negro realizes.” Perhaps in pur- 
suit of the first part, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
has come under heavy attack in some states— 
South Carolina has banned from public employ- 
ment any of its members—announced in Febru- 
ary that court action to speed desegregation was 
planned in eight “recalcitrant” states this year. 
The states, which were termed in “open rebel- 
lion against the Constitution,” are Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

Thus it is apparent that the issue will be 
joined, and perhaps this year. 


Commission Report 


By J. B. WHITE, Chairman 


tors of Phi Delta Kappa, meeting in Lara- 

mie, Wyoming, felt that the fraternity could 
render a service to education by appointing a 
commission to study problems of integration in 
education. The specific responsibilities assigned 
to this Commission were: 


1) To encourage fact-finding in the areas most 
affected; cooperate with other agencies, both na- 
tional and local, conducting research in this field; 
and strive to develop intelligent interpretations of 
research, facts, and practices as they develop in 
this area. 

2) To develop and suggest methods of securing 
improved communications between the races and 
groups concerned. 

3) To provide for the exchange of information 
regarding helpful practices in this area. 

4) To keep the fraternity membership informed 
of developments in the field. 


The Commission held its first meeting in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in October, 1954. Emery Stoops, 
president of Phi Delta Kappa, and Paul M. Cook, 
executive secretary, met with the members of 
the Commission. In order to clarify its thinking, 
' the Commission prepared a statement of its 
| point of view to serve as a basis for planning in 
reference to this problem, as follows: 


The Commission feels that a restatement of some of 
our basic assumptions as American citizens is in order. 
We, as American citizens, are committed to a demo- 
cratic form of government. We believe in the due proc- 
es of law and order and that good citizens obey the 
aw. If we do not believe the law to be good, we have 
the right to strive to get it changed through the ma- 
thinery established by our constitution and _ statutes. 
However, until such change is made we must observe 
the law as it stands. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that segregation of white and Negro children in 
the public schools is unconstitutional has become the 
hw of our land. As long as it stands, every American 
» should respect and obey this decision regardless of his 
personal beliefs. 

Accepting this point of view, the Commission re- 
» iterates the statement of Phi Delta Kappa in its belief 
that a system of free public schools is essential for the 
Meservation of our democratic way of life. Moreover, 
» taccepts the well-established fact that it is the respon- 
ibility of the state to provide this system of free public 
education. It recognizes that problems of public educa- 
» ton vary from community to community and that solu- 
| tons to these problems must rest largely with the local 

community. 

This decision of the Supreme Court poses a serious 
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problem for many communities throughout the nation. 
This Commission wishes to be of service to local chap- 
ters as they participate with professional and lay groups 
in seeking ways and means of implementing the deci- 
sion of the court. 

Basically, the Commission believes that the problems 
of desegregation vary greatly with each community and 
that any final satisfactory solution must come as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the people of both races in that 
community. It is recognized that this is a complex and 
difficult problem; that time, patience, and understand- 
ing are necessary to find an adequate solution. 

The materials requested and activities suggested by 
the Commission constitute its first steps in an effort to 
collect facts, ideas, and experiences of chapters and 
communities in attacking the problem of desegregation. 


After clarifying its own belief in reference to the 
problem of integration, the Commission turned next 
to exploring ways and means by which people could 
approach this problem in an intelligent manner. It 
appeared to the Commission that one of the con- 
tributions which Phi Delta Kappa.could make 
through its local chapters was that of encouraging 
groups of people, professional and lay, to study the 
problem, to take advantage of every opportunity to 
bring members of the two races together to explore 
and examine various problems of common interest. 
Consequently, the Commission decided to prepare 
a statement of suggestions for study and activities 
and to distribute these to all Phi Delta Kappa chap- 
ters. In its release to the chapters the Commission 
pointed out that the movement to eliminate segre- 
gation in the public schools, as provided by the 
Supreme Court decision, will create many new 
problems—in administration, in organization, in 
curriculum—some social, some guidance, some in 
the area of teacher qualifications. An awareness of 
the need for facing new conditions and new prob- 
lems is important, the Commission said. What are 
we going to do about such problems? The Commis- 
sion recommended that local Phi Delta Kappans take 
the initiative in asking for the creation of committees 
to work on such problems both in preparing for 
meeting them and in their solution as issues arise. 


SUGGESTED CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Noting that the problem of better group understand- 
ing is universal, and that each community must work 
for varying degrees of understanding in areas such as 
racial, economic, politial, social, and religious differ- 
ences, the Commission suggested the following chapter 
activities: 

1) Hold a chapter meeting around the problem of the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision. 

2) Set up a meeting of professional white, Negro or 
other ethnic groups to study the implications of deseg- 
regation. 
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3) Invite white, Negro, and other ethnic Phi Delta 
Kappans to meet at a place acceptable by all groups 
for a study of education problems. 

4) Hold a workshop for superintendents and other 
school people with consultants from a University for 
guidance in meeting the desegregation problem in the 
localities immediately affected. 

5) Appoint a local committee to work with the Com- 


mission on the study of integration. 

6) Disseminate the ideas of the Commission and the 
facts about intra-group relations through the Newsletter. 

7) Encourage the Phi Delta Kappans to assume ini- 
tiative in securing joint meetings of groups represent- 
ing the two races to devise means of better understand- 
ing between the two groups. In communities where feel- 
ing is strong perhaps small group meetings would be 
better than large groups. 

8) Set up a chapter file of materials dealing with this 


problem. 
9) Encourage research at the Master and Doctoral 


levels which would contribute to some of the economic 
problems involved in desegregation. 


In addition to supplying chapters with sugges- 
tions for activities, the Commission undertook to 
have chapters supply information of importance 
With respect to procedures followed in studying 
problems of the type at hand. 

Although few chapters replied by forwarding de- 
tailed reports to the Commission along the lines 
suggested, it is known that in many chapters special 
meetings, panel discussions, and other means of 
studying the issues involved in this problem were 
employed. These programs were varied. In some 
cases the issues involved were presented by speak- 
ers, followed by question and answer discussions. 
In some institutions special programs were held 
during the summer session of 1955 with open meet- 
ings arranged for the convenience of summer stu- 
dents, not necessarily members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Some members of the Commission participated in 
these group discussions. The approach varied all 
the way from the large open meetings to the intén- 
sive study of problems by small, informal groups of 
Phi Delta Kappans. In one state, representatives of 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters called a state meeting for 
the purpose of exchanging views and ideas as to 
developments in the state. Informal questionnaire 
studies of opinions were attempted. Although few, if 
any, of the activities cited led to any documentary 
evidence or formal reports, there is evidence that 
the work of the Commission stimulated attention to 
these problems on a serious and objective level. 

A second meeting of the Commission was held 
in Atlanta in May, 1955. Executive Secretary Paul 
Cook and Editor Logan Anderson met with the 
Commission. At this meeting the members reviewed 
briefly the situation as it appeared in the various 
southern states and discussed ways and means of 
carrying on the responsibilities assigned to the 
Commission. Among the decisions made at that time 
were the following: 


1) It was decided to investigate the possibility of 
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securing the services of the Gallup Poll to determine 
attitudes with respect to integration. 

2) It was decided that the membership of the Com- 
mission should be expanded to include some Negro 
members. 

3) It was believed that the Commission could serve 
the Southern chapters by preparing an attitude ques- 
tionnaire which could be used by these chapters in mak- 
ing local studies of the attitudes and problems which 
lay and professional people saw in moving toward any 
type of integration in a particular community. 

4) It was decided to accept the invitation of Logan 
Anderson, editor of Par Detta Kappan, to assist in the 
preparation of a special issue of the Pat DeLta Kappan 
on the problems of integration. 


The attitude questionnaire was prepared and dis- 
tributed by the chairman of the Commission to all 
the chapters in the seventeen southern states con- 
cerned with integration. These chapters were en- 
couraged to use the questionnaire in any way that 
seemed desirable. The chapters were urged to re- 
port findings of their studies to the Commission so 
that it might be possible to arrive at an overview 
of opinion in many of the Southern states. 

Because of its possible value to the promotion of 
fact-finding in the area of opinion in this difficult 
field, the questionnaire, developed by the Commis- 
sion for use in any community, or with any group, 
is presented herewith. It is the hope of the Com- 
mission that the instrument may have some value 
in communities, or in chapters, wishing to undertake 
further investigation of attitudes. The Commission 
hopes that any group wishing to do so may fee] 
free to reproduce and use the instrument. 


DESEGREGATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


You are aware that the Supreme Court has ruled that 
segregation of white and Negro pupils in the public 
schools is unconstitutional. In setting forth the condi- 
tions under which the ruling will be enforced, it stated 
that, while time for adjustments will be allowed, it must 
be shown that “such time is necessary in the public 
interest and is consistent with good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

Since the way people feel about these issues is im- 
portant, the following questions are designed so that 
you can indicate your feeling about this problem. 

Your assistance in providing this information can be 
very helpful to school leaders responsible for making 
decisions on this matter. 

No names and addresses are requested, but please 
check the following: 

Age.... Race.... Sex.... Occupation.......-+++- 

Number of years of school you have completed: 
(Circle the one that applies. ) 
Lessthan6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1 yr. college 2 yrs. college 
4 yrs. college More than 4 yrs. college. 

Size of community in which you live: 
( ) Rural ( ) 5,000 pop. or less ( ) 5,000- 
25,000 ( ) Above 25,000 _If you are a teacher, 
please answer the following: 

Type of school in which you teach: 

( ) Elementary (  ) Jr. High (  ) Senior High 
( ) College 


3 yrs. college 
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QUESTION 1. Assuming that the Supreme Court de- 
cision concerning segregation in the public schools 
will be enforced and that the Supreme Court will re- 
quire evidence of progress in this direction, will your 
personal position be: (Check only one. ) 

( ) 1. To comply promptly in all respects. 

( ) 2. To delay as long as possible before com- 
plying. 

( ) 3. To refuse absolutely to comply. 

( ) 4. No opinion. 


QUESTION II. If and when the schools in your com- 
munity move to comply with the Supreme Court 
decision, what would you do in the case of your own 
children: (Check only one.) 

) 1. Continue to send them to the public schools. 
( ) 2. Send them to private schools. 
( ) 3. Provide other education for them (as, for 
example, private tutors). 
( ) 4. Don’t know. 


QU: SZION III. Would you accept integration at any 
ot the following levels: 

( ) 1. Elementary school only. 

( ) 2. High school only. 

( ) 3. High school and elementary school, but not 
ri college. 

( ) 4. College only. 

( ) 5. At all educational levels. 





QUESTION IV. At what educational level do you be- 


lieve that qualified white teachers may be employed 
to teach in classrooms consisting of children from 
both Negro and white races: (Check only one.) 

. At no educational level. 

. In elementary schools only. 

. In high schools only. 

. In elementary and high schools, but not in 
college. 

. In colleges only. 

At all educational levels. 


> mod = 


( ) 
( ) 


" QUESTION V. At what educational level do you be- 


lieve that qualified Negro teachers may be employed 
to teach in classrooms consisting of children from 
both Negro and white races: (Check only one.) 
. At no educational level. 
. In elementary schools only. 
. In high schools only. 
. In elementary and high schools, but not in 
college. 
( ) 5. In colleges only. 
( ) 6. At all educational levels. 


QUESTION VI. Will you be willing to teach integrated 
classes? (To be answered by teachers only.) 

( ) 1. Yes. 

( ) 2. No. 

( ) 3. Don’t know. 


| ESTION VII. What proportion of Negro children in 
a school represents about the most that can be ac- 
cepted without serious difficulty: (Check only one.) 

. About 50-50. 

About 25-35 per cent. 

About 10 to 20 per cent. 

About 1 out of 20. 

Any Negro pupils will cause difficulties. 

. The school can accept as many Negro chil- 

dren as it has to without difficulty. 

. Don’t know. 
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QUESTION VIII. If you object to permitting both races 
to attend school together, are you willing, because of 
that belief, to permit your state to abolish the public 
school system and substitute private schools? 

( ) 1. Yes ( ) 2 No. 


SUMMARY 


Before the end of the 1956 Spring semester, the 
Commission will meet again for further charting of 
its course. At the Biennial Council meeting in Bloom- 
ington, the Commission’s life was extended for an- 
other two years, with an increased budget. 

The Council removed the emphasis on “prob- 
lems” inherent in the Commission’s former title and 
renamed it the “Commission on the Study of Edu- 
cational Policies and Programs in Relation to De- 
segregation.” It directed the Commission to arrange 
meetings with educators and others to secure infor- 
mation pertinent to the study, and to focus its at- 
tention on the implications of desegregation in the 
public schools with respect to classroom, supervisory, 
administrative and social aspects. The Commission 
is urged to attempt to inquire into the extent to 
which such problems are the result “of race per se” 
or of fundamental educational conditions. The Com- 
mission is urged also to examine the responsibility 
of other agencies in relation to education for facing 
the implications of desegregation. 

It is obvious that there are difficult and complex 
problems. Members of the Commission hope that 
they will be able to find some ways and means of 
approaching them and of at least making a contri- 
bution to their solution. They hope also to make pos- 
sible, for Phi Delta Kappans, the opportunity for 
discussion and exchange of ideas with respect to 
desegregation in an atmosphere of freedom from 
fear and in an environment removed from the im- 
mediate threat of those who would resort to bluster- 
ing and hostility. Phi Delta Kappans may be assured 
that the Commission will do all that it can to en- 
courage an objective approach to the tasks which 
educators face in the more seriously affected areas. 

Perhaps this is where the Commission can make 
its best contribution. It can keep alive, in the hearts 
and minds of Phi Delta Kappans, the values and 
hopes for which the fraternity stands, in a time of 
stress and excitement, and at a point in our histori- 
cal development when too many are inclined to 
resort to the unreasoning appeal to fear. 


CURRENT MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Dr. J. B. White, Chairman, George Peabody College, 
Dean School of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
University of Florida, Dr. Harley F. Garrett, 
Gainesville, Fla. University of Mississippi, 

Dr. E. W. Rushton, University, Mississippi. 
Supt. of Public Schools, Dr. Charles R. Foster, 
Roanoke, Virginia. University of Florida, 

Dr. James Wheeler, Gainesville, Florida. 
University of Alabama, Dr. Lawrence A. Davis, 
University, Alabama. Arkansas A. M. & N., 

Dr. W. D. McClurkin, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Building Financial Report 


By J. ROY LEEVY, Comptroller 


COMES A TIME in the life of every 
organization when an inventory of its 
finances needs to be presented to its mem- 


bership. 
Each chapter delegate who attended the 50th 


Anniversary Council meeting December 28, 1955 
to January 1, 1956, in Bloomington, Indiana, no 
doubt has had made a report of its excellent 
budget committee’s work. This fine committee, 
with the assistance of business manager Jack 
Jones, spent many hours in setting up the finan- 
cial program for the fraternity for the next bi- 
ennium. 

It becomes my duty to make a call to you rela- 
tive to our building fund. If for any reason you 
have not had a chance to make a contribution to 
your building fund, this is an invitation from 
your Comptroller to do so. Include a contribution 
to the fund as you pay your next year’s dues. 

Below is a complete summary of your head- 
quarters building costs, including the landscap- 
ing of the site and the furnishings and equipment 
needed to operate your fraternity headquarters. 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING COSTS 


Land Cost, including two surveys .... $ 6,800.00 
Construction Contract ...$111,231.00 
Rock Excavation 1,018.20 
Change Order No. 1.... 743.00 
Add: “International” 71.50 


Add: Grill (1st Floor) .. 61.00 113,124.70 


5,656.24 
$125,580.94 


Architect’s Fees 


Total Building Cost 
Building, Interest, and Fund Raising 
Cost 
Grand Total—Building & Fund 
Raising Costs 


STATEMENT OF BUILDING FUND RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Receipts 


Contributions to 3-1-56.. $54,987.62 
From Reserve Fund 69,058.94 
From Life Membership 


9,718.60 


$135,299.54 


8,340.00 $132.386.56 


Expenditures 


Architect Fees $ 4,171.16 


Construction 
Interest 
Salary 
Travel 
Postage 
Supplies 


Miscellaneous 25.19 -121,815.86 


Bank Balance 3-1-56 $ 10,570.70 
WHERE DO WE STAND FINANCIALLY? 


Building and Fund 
Raising Costs $135,299.54 
Total subscribed to 3-1-56 - 54,987.62 





Balance needed to Finance Building $80,311.92 
Loan from Reserve Fund $ 69,058.94 


Loan—Life Membership 
8,340.00 - 77,398.94 


* Deficit—need to raise to 
complete Building 


* Note: This does not provide for re- 
placement of Phi Delta Kappa loans 
of Reserve or Life Membership 
Funds. 

Bills to Pay 
Due Contractor: 
Contract 
Change Order No. 1.. 
Change Order No. 2.. 
Change Order No. 3.. 
Due Architect 


$ 11,123.10 

743.00 

71.50 
61.00 $ 11,998.60 
1,485.08 


$ 13,483.68 
- 10,570.70 


Deficit—Need to Raise or Finance .. $ 2,912.98 


ADDITIONAL NEEDED TO LANDSCAPE AND 
EQUIP BUILDING 
Revised 


Approved by 25th by Board 
Biennial Council 2-18-56 


$ 3,000.00 $ 3,000.00 
9,121.30 


6,362.96 
510.00 


Total Outstanding Bills 
Bank Balance 3-1-56 


Landscaping 

Office Furniture, 
Draperies, etc. ........ 12,000.00 

Office Machines 

Maintenance Equipment .. 


$22,600.00 $ 18,994.26 
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Campus Chapters 


Chapter 


Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 


Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 

Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 

Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Gamma 


Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 


Beta Iota 

Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 

Beta Nu 

Beta Xi 

Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 


Beta Upsilon 
Beta Phi 
Beta Chi 

Psi 
Beta Omega 
Gamma Alpha 
Gamma Beta 
Gamma Gamma 
Gamma Delta 
Gamma Epsilon 
Gamma Zeta 
Gamma Eta 
Gamma Theta 
u a lota 
vamma Kappa 
Gamma Lambda 
Gamma Mu 

ma Nu 

ma Xi 

ma Omicron 


Location 


Indiana University 
Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford Univ. 

St. Univ. of lowa 
Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Minn, 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 


Univ, of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Texas 
Univ, of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Univ. of Illinois 
New York University 
Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern Univ. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Univ. of Oregon 
Peabody College 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Virginia 
St. Col. of Wash. 
Kansas St. College 
Univ. of So. Calif. 
Univ. of Arizona 
Temple University 
Univ. of North Dak. 
Univ. of Cincinnati 


Univ. of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colo. St. Col. of Educ. 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Univ. of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Univ. of Denver 
Penna. St. Univ. 
Univ. of Utah 
Syracuse University 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Buffalo 
Wayne University 
La. St. University 
Geo. Wash. University 


Univ. of Colorado 
Univ. of Maryland 
Okla. A. & M. College 
Western Mich. College 
Univ. of N. Carolina 
Washington University 
lowa State College 
Ind. St. Tchrs, Col. 
Univ. of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
Univ. of Florida 
Utah St. Agri. College 
Ball St. Teachers Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Brigham Young Univ. 
Univ. of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dak. 
Univ. of Connecticut 
College of the Pacific 
Bradley University 
Univ. of Idaho 
Univ. of Arkansas 
Univ. of Houston 
Miss. Southern College 
Arizona State College 
San Diego St. College 
Montana St. Univ. 
Ala. Polytechnic Inst. 
Florida St. University 
San Francisco St. Coll. 
Butler University 
Southern Ill. Univ. 
Univ. of Georgia 
Ontario Col. of Educ. 
Univ. of Miami 
Univ. of Minn., Duluth 
Branch 


Sec retary 


Marion A. McGhelhey 
Charles H. Taylor 

J. O. Keller 

Vincent Webb 
Robert Moore 

Bryan F. Swan 
Theodore Kellogg 
John I. Green 

Dean E. Whitla 


Albert L. Nelson 
Theodore Blitz 
Marvin Baker 
Francis F. Powers 
Homer W. Beggs 
Erwin Goldenstein 
Stuart M. Huff 

C. Albin Lindquist 
Raymond G. Drage 
Daniel S. Jacoby, Jr. 
John D. Cook 
Norbert J. Nelson 
Emory L. Bruns 
Lloyd B. Kite 

C. Nelson Van Liere 
Edmund V. Mech 
De Forest L, Strunk 
Douglas King 

D, F. Showalter 
Paul Yokota 

Ronald Paisola 
Mario L. DaRos 
Carl V. Peterson 
Omer W. Renfrow 


Thomas B. Stone 
Emery 8S. Loud 

Gar Fairbanks 

R. D. Johnson 

James E. Wheeler 
Emil G. Sitkei 
Anthony F. Lombardo 
J. Leonard Hirschorn 
George R. Villano 
Frank Anthony 
Maurice A. Jones 
Neal R. Edmund 
Penrod Moss 

Jerome M. Chalmer 
Charles Barnett 

C. L. Madden 

Wm. B. Evans, Jr. 


Earle A. Brown 
Charles Stewart 
Royal H. Bowers 
James E. Fetterolf 
Robert C. Hanes 
Joseph Davis 
Thomas O. Manion 
Dr. Edmund Ford 
Pau! Gaer 
Woodrow Clark 
Walter R. Welsch 
Basil Hansen 
Peter G. Fast 
William Nabors 
Floyd E. Breinholt 
Cheong Lum 
LeRoy Nelson 
Stuart H. Manning 
George Ingebo 
Robert Walters 
Melvin W. Farley 
Joe H. Loeb 
Woodrow L. Merry 
Car! L. McQuagge 
Abraham Gruber 
Arthur Hayes 

K. Allen Foucar 
Olan B. Cunningham 
Fred Vore!l 

John Bueno 

Hoyt W. Fowler 
Victor R. Barnard 
Frank H. Kaler 
Gerald Nason 
George Mehallis 
Richard Greenery 


Address 


School of Ed., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

561 Godwin Ave., Midland Park, N. J. 

101 Rothwell Gym, Columbia, Mo. 

3102 Greer Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Col. of Ed., East Hall, State Univ., lowa City, lowa 

5885 Kimbark, Chicago 37, Ill. 

211 Burton Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

206 Oak Hill Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dir., Office of Tests, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, 
M 


ass. 
717 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan. 
523 Talbot Ave., Albany, Calif. 
319 Sutton Hall, Univ. Station, Austin, Texas 
Col. of Ed., Univ, of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 
8115 Alberta St., Munhall, Pa. 
TC 822, Univ. of Neb., Lincoln, Neb. 
Univ. H. 8., Urbana, DL 
Warren St., Stewartsville, N. J. 
150 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
$302 Tilden St., East Falls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
624 Exmoar Rd., River Grove, Ill. 
19D Univ. Houses, Madison, Wisc. 
1851 Charnelton, Eugene, Ore. 
Box 141, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
714 Mt. Pleasant, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1015 Monett, Norman, Okla. 
1110 Westland St., Charlottesville, Va. 
1907 Monroe, Puliman, Wash. 
Psychology Dept., Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. 
7117 E. Stewart & Gray Rd., Downey, Calif. 
2568 E. Copper, Tucson, Ariz. 
327 Maple Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
505 Maple Ave., Grand Forks, N. D. 
eee x ~em Osage & Woodlawn Sts., Cincinnati 
io 
Box 8300, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
232 East St., Elmwood, Mass. 
P-122 Jackson Bivd., Greeley, Colo. 
122 Jesselyn Drive, ‘Lexington, Ky 
Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Ala., Box 5128, University, Ala 
681 Hendrix Ave., Claremont, Calif 
610 Miltonia St., Linden, N. J. 
4006 Dorchester Rd., Baltimore 7, Md. 
1620 Detroit St., Apt. 1, Denver 6, Colo. 
515 W. Beaver Ave., St. College, Pa. 
836 Emerson Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
377 Mildred Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Culver City, Calif. 
83 Delham Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 
89438 Rockland, Detroit 39, Mich. 
820 Glenmore Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 
Altamont Apts., 1901 Wyoming Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 98, C. 
1834 Arapahoe, Boulder, Colo, 
5617 Ruatan St., College Park, M 
Dept. of Psychology, Okla. A. & i. Stillwater, Okla. 
Box 62, Richland, Mich. 
76 Hayes Rd., “Glen Lennox,” Chapel Hill, N. C. 
6016 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
790 Pammel Ct., Ames, lowa 
1826 South Center, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Room 306, Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 
Box 1, University, Miss. 
117 NW 20th Terr., Gainesville, Fla. 
Sch. of Ed., Utah State Agri. Col., Logan, Utah 
706 Carson, Muncie, Indiana 
316 Val Verde Drive, 8. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 
550 N. 6th East St., Provo, Utah 
23820 Coyne St., Honolulu, T. H 
Univ. Exchange, Vermillion, S. D 
Univ. of Conn., U-56, Storrs, Conn. 
15 W. Atlee, Stockton, Calif. 
503 Kansas St., Peoria, Ill. 
1111 Deakin Ave., Moscow, Idaho 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark 
8430 Weir Drive, Houston, Texas 
Station A., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
5625 N. 11th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
4006 Moffet St., San Diego, Calif. 
548 Edith, Missoula, Mont. 
358 South Gay, Auburn, Ala 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 
160 La Crosse, South San Francisco, Calif. 
4167 Shelby St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
806 S. Johnson, Carbondale, III. 
Peabody Hall, Athens, Ga. 
182 Dowling Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Box 42, Coral Gables, Fila. 
3801 W. Fifth St., Duluth, Minn. 

























Omega 
Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 

Beta Theta 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 

Beta Nu 

Beta Xi 

Beta - - ccna 
Beta P 

Beta Rho 

Beta Sigma 
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Hobart Jackson, 


Representative: Arthur T. Tait, 


bake ‘city 4 “Utah ; Ferd J. Keisel, 
California; Paul 


Texas; L. H. 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ventura-Santa Barbara 
Counties, Calif 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sacramento, Calif 
Kirksville, Mo. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Portland, Oregon 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wiscons 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 
San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Washington 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Indiana 
Hammond, Indiana 
Evansville, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Illinois 
Macomb, Ill. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Salem, Oregon 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Orange County,Calif. 
Utica, New York 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Alabama 
Springfield, Mo 
San Luis Obispo, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif 
Spokane, Washington 
Chico, California 


"Garden City, N. Y. 


Tulare, California 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa 
Rediands, Calif. 
Kennewich, Wash. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Arcata, Calif. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Treasurer 


Arthur E. Lindborg 
C. E. Hoskins 
Wilmer D. Moffet 
Bruce Morris 

Paul D. Brown 
Carroll Munshaw 
Roy L. Soulee 


H. G, Gray 

Robert T. Gray 
Clarence T. Richardson 
Hilmen E. Kjorlie 
C. H. Allen 
Charles N. Boggeas 
O. F. Grubbs 
Clarence E. Hulse 
Russell W. Carruth 
Francis J. Conlin 
Dr. Ted C. Anderson 
Theo. D. Fitzsimmons 
James H. Blethen 
W. A. Kuehne 
Donald A. Abner 
Gerald 8S. Zyistra 
Duewaine Hawblitzel 
Frank 8S. Albright 
Wilford Jarboe 
Pau! Carmichael 

L. E. Laubaugh 
Horace Adams 
Edw. Ehlert 
Richard H. Shriner 
Leonard W. Smith 
Brenton Stevenson 
W. C. Findley 
Henry J. Arnold 
A. L. Fritschell 
William A. Nielsen 
Wm. R, Sullivan 
Lloyd Johnson 
Burwell Fox 
Herbert Silvey 
Robin Meairs 
Donald P, Jory 
Robt, B. Kennedy 
Wm. T. Douglas 
David Drake 

A. Gaylord Wilson 
Henry Weitzel 
Jack E. Carter 
Joseph L. Slack 
Harold Ferguson 
Stephen Eggleston 
Alfred Drago 

G. M. Armstrong, Jr. 
Floyd P. Perry 

W. A. Jameson 
Robert Irvine 
Lowell Poore 

Geo. S. Reuter, Jr. 
Roy M. Makholm 
John H. Spray 


Field Chapters 


Address 
3766 2ist St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1927 ty ee oy Brentwood, Mo. 


6017 W. Tenth, Topeka, Kans. 

1218 W. Weldo Idon, Fresno, Calif. 

$21 N. 6th St., 4 ong Ss 

89 Walnut, River Rouge, M 

1286 Chapala St., Santa a Calif. 


8201 Rowland, Kansas City, Kans. 

Central Missouri St. Col., Warrensburg, Mo. 
3834 W. 665th St., Chicago, III. 

920 Coronad> Bivd., Sacramento, Calif. 

State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

154 Kendalia Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans, 
2808 S. E. 65th St., Portland, Ore. 

1206 Washington Blvd., Ogden, Utah 

5635 N. 40th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1344 S. Indianapolis, Tulsa, Okla. 

131 Lainson Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

6718 Rolando Knolls Drive, La Mesa, Calif. 
4027 Turnberry Circle, Houston, Texas 

4922 N, 27th, Tacoma, Wash. 

1431 Johnson 8S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1522 W. Linden Ave., South Bend, Indiana 
717 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 

Kratzville Rd., Evansville, Ind. 

525 N. Riley Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Illinois St. Normal Univ., Normal, Il. 

Box 918, Jackson, Miss. 

N. llth & Huron St., Manitowoc, Wis. 

£124 S. Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

224 Northwestern Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo Univ., Toledo, Ohio 

629 Third St., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

Eastern Illinois St. Col., Charleston, IIL. 

c/o Western Illinois State College, Macomb, III. 
4708 Frazier Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 

2625 W. Buckeye Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Oregon Col. of Ed., Monmouth, Oregon 
Southeast Mo. St. College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Dir. of Res., Iowa St. Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, lows 
8151 Roosevelt Ave., Midway City, Calif. 
1216 Kemble St., Utica, N. Y. 

1198 Britton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

102 Glenwood Ave., Mobile, Ala. 

Centra! Bible Institute, Springfield, Mo. 

1843 Higuera St., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
2500 Queensberry Rd., Pasadena, Calif. 
Eastern Wash. Col. of Ed., Cheney, Wash. 
Chico St. Col., Chico, Calif. 

24 William St., Bethpage, N. Y. 

1307 8. Divisadero St., Visalia, Calif. 

2310 Carroll Park South, Long Beach 14, Calif. 
110 Crestmont St., Lafayette, La. 

c/o St. Tchrs. Col., St. Cloud, Minn. 

3723 French St., Erie, Pa. 

Box 657, Cathedral, Calif. 

304 Barth, Richland, Wash. 

Ark. A. & M. Col., College Hts., Ark. 

465-A Summer St., Fortuna, Calif 

3588 Walker Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


District Organization 


D. W. Tieszen, Black Hills State Teachers College, Spearfish, 


DISTRICT I 


Representative: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Coordinators: Bruce Blackstone, Univ. 
1055 Maine Ave., 


DISTRICT II 


er egy oe M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Bivd., Phoenix, 
Arensen, 440 E. ist South St., Salt 
1237 Grove Way, Concord, 
F. Moffett, 3939 N. Sherman, Fresno 3, 
Calif.; Carroll L. Lang, 4119 Rhodes Ave., Studio City, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 


Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Coordinators: Leonard E. Massey, 
Benston, Okla. A. 
Oklahoma; Clifford S. Blackburn, 
Little Rock, Ark.; 
Louis 18, Mo.; 
hattan, Kansas. 


Robert E. Strickler, 


H. Leigh Baker, Kansas State College, Man- 


DISTRICT IV 


‘eee Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, 
Crertinetens Donald O. Bush, 1526 N. Silet Pee 
George 


Walters, 788 Ninth St., 


of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
Salem, Oregon; Rufus 
Salyers, Director of Placement, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 


5528 Rumsey Drive, Riverside, 


803 Park Place, Austin, 
M. College, Stillwater, 
Supt, of Schools, North 


Halliday. St. 


8S. Dak.; Walter Hayes, 5618 Clark Blvd., Des Moines, lows. 


DISTRICT V 


Representative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Central College, In- 
dianapolis 27, Ind. 
Coordinators: 
Indiana ; 
Ohio; 


Russell Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, 


Frank R. Hickerson, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 6, 


Everett R. Moore, 508 Conklin Place, Madison 3, 
Roe M. Wright, 4453 N. Rockwell, Chicago 25, IIL; Nelson 
Van Liere, 714 Mt. Pleasant, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


DISTRICT VI 


Representative : A. Glenn Clark, 200 Dickson Ave., Ben Avon, 
Pittsburgh 2, 

Coordinators : ‘Grover Angel, 9205 Glenville Rd., Silver Spring, 
Md.; Franklin Miller, Pa. State College, State College, Pa.; 
Benjamin J. Novek, 2003 E. Elkhart, Philadelphia 34, Pa.; 
W. Clinton Stuart, 75 Sylvan Pl, Valley Stream, L. I., N. ¥.; 
Henry J. James, Riverside Rd., "Simsbury, Conn. 


DISTRICT VII 


Representative: Guy Mitchell, Dept. of Educ., Mississipp! Ook 
lege, Clinton, Miss. 

Coordinators: James H. Bash, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Virginis. 
Charlottesville, Va.; of Edue., 
University of Fis., "Gainesville, Fla.; Guy Duncan, 


Vincent McGui re, r221-trd 


Ave., S&S. Birmingham, Alabama; L. M. Harrison, ngs ead 


Lincoln, Ne- 
alder, Colorado ; 


La. St. Univ., Baton 
106, Germantown, Tennessee; Roy G. 
Box 185, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Nathaniel H. 
City Pub. Schis., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Educ., 


Roug Noyes, 
% o5 Station A, 








